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Northrop Automatic Loom 


for Nearly all One-Shuttle Weaves 


The Benefits that follow the installation of Northrop Looms—-Lower Weaving Costs, 
Increased Production, Overtime Running’ Without Help, Etc.,—are not confined to 
a few weaves. There is a Northrop Loom for almost every One-Shuttle Weave. The 
exceptions are few—and their day is coming. 


Some of the goods now being made on Northrop Looms are: 


Albatross Cloth Crochet Quilts 


Army Duck 


Artificial Leather Goods 


Asbestos 
Awnings 


Bags and Bagging ; 


Bandage 
Batiste 
Beach Cloth 
Bed Spreads 
Buckram 
Bunny Cloth 
Cambric 
Chambrays 
Cheese Cloth 
Collar Goods 


Colored Goods 


Corduroys 


Cotton Flannel 
Cotton Worsteds 


Coutils 

Crash 

Crepes 
Crinkle Cloth 


Damask 
Denims 
Diaper Cloth 
Dimities 


Dobby Weaves 


Domets 
Double Cloth 
Dress Goods 
Drills 

Duck 


Endless Belt Tubing 


Flannelette 
Fustians 
Ginghams 


Handkerchief Cloth 
Holland Shades 


Huck Towel 
Jute Canvas 


Jute Upholstery Fabrics 


Khaki 
Fine Lawns 


Leno Fabrics 
Linen Canvas Padding 


Let’s Talk It Over 


Lining Cloth (Alapaca) 
Long Cloth 
Marquisettes 
Men’s Wear 
Millinery Goods 
Minnow Netting 
Mohairs 

Mole Skins 
Mosquito Net 
Muslins 
Napkins 
Napped Fabrics 
Osnaburgs 
Oxford Shirting 
Pajama Checks 
Palm Beach Cloth 
Percales 

Pillow Tubing 
Plisse Cloth 
Plush 

Poplin 

Print Cloths 
Reps 


Serges 

Scrim 

Sheetings Narrow & Broad 
Shelter Tent Duck 
Shirtings 

Table Felting 
Tapestry 

Terry Cloth 

Terry Towels 
Ticking 

Tire Fabrice 
Tobacco Cloth 
Toweling 
Tricotines 
Umbrella Cloth 


Union Crash 

pholstery 

Velveteens 

Venetians 

Warp and Filling Sateens 
Woolens 


Worsteds 


If you contemplate starting a new weave or making any change in your product, eall 
for our Salesmen and Experts. They are trained to serve you. There is no consulta- 
tion charge. The service is yours for the asking. 


Southern Office: Atlanta, Ga. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale, Massachusetts 
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= Manufacturers of the following machines: 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Drawing Framse 
Roving Frames 


Spinning Frames 


Revolving Flat Cards Spoelers 
Sliver Lap achines Twisters 
Ribbon Lap Machines Reels 

Combing Machines Quillers 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 
Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Tax-Audits 


Annual Audits 


made under the supervision of Certified Public Accountants mean 
an independent verification of the recorded transactions and 
prove the clerical accuracy of the books. 


Audit Reports 


of Certified Public Accountants that contain information of 
costs, operations and financial data covering the year, are im- 
portant records of unusual value for reference, administrative 
and budget making purposes. 


Financial Statements 


prepared by Certified Public Accountants of established practice 
and known in the business world, have a peculiar and distinctive 
value in the banking and commercial centers. 


Income Tax Returns 


both State and Federal, are important reports required to be filed 
by every corporation and other taxpayers not later than March 
15th of each year. Such reports, prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants, who are familiar with the Laws, Regulations and 
Decisions, lessen the liability of additional taxes, reduce the an- 
noying features of investigations and facilitate the work of the 
authorities in proving their correctness. 


SCOTT, CHARNLEY & CO. 


An Organization of 


Certified Public Accountants 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Greensboro, N. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Columbia, 8. C 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


The Supreme 


TEXTILE OIL 


U.C. TALLOW U.C.GUMA 
KING BRAND SIZING 
ANILINE COLORS 


Unitep CHemicaL Propucts 
CoRPORATION 


Importers, Exporters Manufacturers 
York & Colgate ~AJersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, *” Charlotte, N. C. 


ig i 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. | 
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And It Also 


Saved Power 


One of our Lubrication Engineers recently investi- 
gated conditions in a large cotton mill that had been 
having considerable ‘‘stained goods’’ loss in its 
weave room. 

All trouble from this source has been eliminated 
since the mill in question adopted his reecommenda- 
tions, and lubricated its looms with 


The Scientific Lubricant for Textile Machinery 


The clinging properties of SLO-FLO prevented it 
from ‘‘throwing’’ and spattering. By adhering to 
the bearings, SLO-F'LO not only put an end to stained 
goods losses but réduced friction to such an extent 
that the result was an actual saving in power. 

Can you afford to ignore the opportunities for 
power economy offered by this ‘‘scientific’’ lubri 
cant? 

Demonstration on request. 


Atlanta NEW YORK 

Quality Lubricants Since 1853 Phila d elphia 

Buffalo Pitts 

Charlotte. N.C. Detrolt San 
Greenville, S. C. Syracuse 


CATARACT REFINING COMPANY. Limited. Toronto, Can.; London, Eng 


SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 


Medes 
Acacopi( 
Process 
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*Smith-Furbush” Textile Machinery 
and **Proctor” Drying Machinery are 


now produced under the same roof— 


The Smith & Furbush Machine Company, Philadelphia, has been con- 
solidated with Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., of the same city, the combined 
organizations taking the latter name. 


Both companies have long been recognized as leaders in their lines—the 
one, builders of Carding, Preparatory, Garnett, Shoddy, Felting and 
Waste Machinery since 1812; the other, builders of Drying Machinery 
for all Textile Materials since 1883. 


The merging of these two old organizations means the welding together 
of vast individual experience and facilities, equipping them for better 
service than ever before. 


The plant of the new organization, recently enlarged to 223,000 square 
feet of floor space, represents the last word in modern factory construc- 
tion, equipment and operation. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 


Formerly 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA - PA. 


Five Acres of Daylight Factory Floor Space 


Seventh Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Representative 


H. G. MAYER, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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N UMBER 5 


‘By Henry Manley.) 


The following paper was presented 


before the Annual Conference of 
Lockwood, Greene and Uo. at 
Boston. 


The dye-house under discussion is 
to be utilized for the piece dyeing of 
woolen fabrics for womens wear. 
The goods are dyed and washed cold 
in the same vat so that steam dis- 
charges will be confined to the vats 
themselves. The building will be 
about 66x220 feet enclosd on two 
sides and one end by one story build- 
ings approximately 16 feet high. The 
new building will therefore have to 
depend upon the roof for lighting 
and for outside ventilation. 

The first feature in the design 
which was adopted was the hood. 
The hood is the logical adjunct to 
the dye-house where it is possible 
to use it. The hood is to the dye 
tub what the breeching and stack 
are to the boiler. No one would 
think of placing a boiler setting with 
a forced draft discharging into the 
middie of the room and then use an 
exhaust fan to remove the smoke 
and fumes.’ 

The next feature was the ques- 
tion of lighting, for a successful 
dye-house must be lighted as well as 
ventilated. Therein comes the first 
conflict with the hoods, and the 
study to avoid the obstruction which 
the hoods offered. It was a result 
of this study that the design here 
shown was adopted. This permits 
light at such an angle from win- 
dows at such close proximity to the 
work that it is believed that the 
shadows cast by the hoods are nulli- 
fied to a large extent. The feature 
of summer ventilation from these 
sashes wi libe touched on later. 


The features of lighting and hoods 
lead to such an arrangement of roof 
that it was felt best to go a step 
farther than we have so far thal 
while we hope that the roof will not 
drip, we are by no manner of means 
convinced that it will not. However, 
if it does drip, the roof is built in 
such a manner and at such an angle 
that the drip will run down the sides 
of the roof, and may be collected in 
gutters and led away. 

Experiments as to the proper an- 
gle were carried on with an asbestos 
shingle tilted at various angles and 
an ordinary spray filled with water 
The spray was played upon the 
shingle as it sat at various angles 
and the results noted. The result of 
these experiments was that the drip 
would not run down the shingle, re- 


gardiess of angle, unless the entire 
shingle was dampened all over. It is 
was first coated with moisture, the 
drip would run on slopes as flat as 
30 degrees with the horizontal with- 
out dripping. but if it was not coated 
with moisture, it would drip even 
at angles as high as 75 degrees with 
the horizontal. This decided against 
the use of hot air blowing up the 
sides of the hooded roof. 

The question of exhausting the 
steam and air from the hood was 
next taken up. A client reported 
dye-house where the tubs were 
hooded and successfully. ventilated 
by means of Swartwout ventilators. 
This was investigated, and found to 
be in use and quite successful. For 
a long time it had been operated 
without anv addition of warmed air, 
but as the volume of dyeing had 
increased, it had been necessary to 
supply the warmed air. This, and 
the fact that the owners were much 
prejudiced against fan exhausts, due 
to an unsuccessful installation in 
their present dye-house and to diffi- 


culties of upkeep led to the adop- 
tio nof ventilators. The feature of 


the ventilator which we propose to 
use was not so much the suction or 
ventilating effect, as the design, 
which insures if against the possi- 
bility of back drafts, as much as any 
ventilator was equipped with louv- 
res which allowed control over the 
amount of outgoing air. 42-inch ven- 
tilators will be used. 

The dye-house design, then, as 
finally worked out, consists of two 
chambers, one dry and one wet. The 
dry chamber supplies light, and 
heated air to the wet. The cloth, 
after dyeing and washing in the 
tub, is removed through the dry 
chamber and taken to the dry fin- 
ishing room. As the fabrics dyed in 
this plant are particularly delicate, 
and costly, it is very desirable that 
they met with no accidents on the 
way. The air from the ducts, pass- 
ing across the windows while at a 
fairly high temperature and at a 
good velocity, is counted on to pre- 
yent the sash from dripping, and 
gutters are provided to collect what 
is not cut off or absorbed. 

One of the very distinct advan- 
tages of constructing the hood in the 
manner used at this dye-house is 
that the perimeter of the hood is 
cul down to the minimum. This 
permits a greater velocity under the 
perimeter of the hood with the same 
amount of supplied air than would 
be the case with individual hoods. 
As each cross hood is cut into three 


sections by cross partitions, the ex- 
haust from these hoods can be con- 
trolled by the operation of louvres 
in the ventilator head. One of the 
matters which is still being studied 
is the use of some simplifid and posi- 
tive form of temperature control, 
which will automatically close all 
the louvres when the section of the 
dey-house is not in use. 

The roof will be constructed of 
plank with at least two, and possibly 
three inches of cork insulation. The 
roofs of the hoods are still being 
studied for the proper construc- 
tion. -The plank will be laid horizon- 
tally as planned, and it is desired 
to introduce some waterproof mem- 
brane between the plank and an in- 
terior sheathing of 7-8 inch matched 
boards laid with the rake of the roof 
to control the drip. The existing 
dye-house is built in this manner, 
with paper in between, and has re- 
sisted decay in an astonishing man- 
nr when one considers the wet sur- 
face. .The tar 
oozed through in several instances, 
and the owners object to the use of 
this material. We have seriously 
considered a type of English oil- 
cloth which has been used success- 
fully in other instances. Perhaps 
someone can suggest a material 
which will serve this purpose, will 
withstand acid fumes, steam and 
heat and will not give a stain drip. 

The dye-house is at present sup- 
plied with steam at 90 degrees super- 
heat. The new dye-house will be 
supplied with low pressure steam 
from a turbine, with make up steam 
from a 90 pound steam header pass- 
ing thorugh reducing valves. The 
maximum demand is placed by the 
owner's engineers at 40,000 pounds 
per hour. There have been no flow 
meter readings made on the present 
dye-house, and the consumption was 
arrived at from the condensating 
rate in one of the tubs. 

It is anticipated that somewhere 
between 5,000 and 10,000 pounds of 
free steam will be liberated from 
these tubs per hour. To absorb this 
moisture at a temperature at which 
men would be willing to work, 
would require about 120,000 ecu. ft. 
of air per minute, involving some- 
thing over 100 mechanical horse- 
power for fans, and nearly 400 boiler 
horsepower for heating of the air. 
This would place a power demand 
upon the ventilating equipment 
equal to one-third of the operating 
demand made by the dye-house it- 
self, assuming operation at 100 per 
cent capacity. 


from the paper has 


As the new dye-house will be used 
for both dark and light goods, with 
separate tubs for each kind, it is 
believed that a condition giving rise 
to 100 per cent operation is not at 
all likely or probable. A load factor 
of 60 per cent has been assumed, 
and while the exact amount of air 
to be delivered has not been decided 
upon, it will probably be around 60,- 
000 cu. ft. per minute. Some of this 
will be taken from the drying room, 
and possibly elsewhere if it can be 
done without robbing the heating 
system. It was proposed that the 
breeching of the boilers be jacketed 
where if enters the stack, but as the 
boilers are already operating under 
forced draft, it was felt that this 
would be a rather dangerous thing 
lo do, and the idea was given up, 

Air will be drawn largely from 
the outside in a single duct. This will 
divide at the vent stacks and two 30,- 
000 cubic feet per minute fans will 
be used. As there is direct com- 


munication from the -dye-house to 
the dry and wet finishing rooms, it 
is believed that these can be de- 


pended upon to supply directly. a 
considerable quantity of make-up 
air. As the outside temperature in- 
creases, the demand will decrease so 
that there will probably be many 
occasions where one fan will suf- 
fice. 

From the fans, the air will pass to 
aman concreted distributing duct, 
located upon the floor. This duct 
will be approximately 5x6 feet at 
the fan, with an air velocity of 2,000 
ft. per minute. Deflectors will regu- 
shown on the drawing) will regu- 
late th diversion of the air to the up- 
takes and the final.dispersion will 
lake place through the horizontal 


duct in the dry chamber. the main 
volume being discharged through 


the diffuser outlets. It is anticipated 
that the terminal temperature of the 
air al the diffuser will be around 100 
degrees and that a temperature not 
to exceed 75 degrees will be reached 
at the working level. 

the main 
tO avoid, so 


The object in running 
duct under the floor is 
far as possible, passing through the 
wet chamber into the dry. With al! 
overhead suspended ducts in the dry 
chamber, and the entrance of the 
air located in the same place both 
summer and winter, it is hoped that 


dripping from the duct will be 
avoided. Overhead ducts will be 
made of cypress 7-8 inch thick as 


will also be the risers. 
intakes and fan 


metal 
will be 


Sheet 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Cloth Finishing. 


We now arrive at that station of 
ihe textile manufacturing -Dusimess 
Overseer to Superintendent, 
where the goods are finished. All 
descriptions of woven textures alter 
in general appearance, feel, elasti- 
city, firmness of texture and some- 
Limes color in the finishing process- 
es. And the superintendent is fre- 
quently called to account for some 
of these changes even after he has 
considered the goods in the final 
stage of finish and ready for the 
markel. Sometimes the character- 
istic features of the texture have 
been aitered to the great improve- 
ment of the goods in which case no 
complications are likely to result. 
It. is when the finishing operations 
have aitered the goods in such way 
that the texture or the color: has 
been marred that the superintend- 
ent is called into the main office of 

the mill to make an explanation. 


Often times the fault is not his 
and then again it is. Sometimes the 
dyeing department has used an off- 
color that fades during the scouring 
or alters in tint in the fullimg or 
steaming processes and the first in- 
dications of it come too late to make 
a correction. If the off-color dyes 
were used without the knowledge or 
the authority of the superintendent 
it would seem that the fault was noi 
his. But it is the custom for the 
higher officials to hold the superin- 
tendent responsible for the finish ol 
the regardiess of what may 
happen to them, without his knowl- 
edge, in any of the preliminary de- 
partments. 

This 


goods 


fact simply illustrates that 
the eye of the superimtendent is 
needed at practically every poi 
of manufacture in every departmen, 
of the mill. 

The finishing involves the opera- 
tions following the Weaving and pre- 
liminary inspection of the goods, 
and consists in the scouring, fulling, 
dyeing, raising of the nap, boiling, 
crabbing, printing, shearing, press- 
ing and baling for the markets. 
Much, of course, dpends on the 
character of the goods in process of 
manufacture. Some goods are nol 
subjected to extensive. treatment mn 
the finishing. Other goods, sueh, for 
example, as textures finished with 
the fine doeskin face depends largely 
on the nature of the final operations 
to receive the smooth, lustrous gloss 
for which these fabrics are noted. 
In dress-faced goods the idea is to 
make the filling cover the warp 
threads and the pile on the face of 
the texture is developed in the 
finishing. 


Fulling the Goods. 


Mills running on textiles made 
with cotton and woolen stock com- 
bined weave certain lines of these 
fabrics that require milling. Fulling 
follows scouring as the latter pro- 
cess 1s depended upon to remove 
much of the foreign matter which 


has been gathered in the previous 
Oily substances and 
often dirt will collect from the ma- 


processes. 


Overseer Superintendent 


and this is removed in the 
scouring. 

The fulling increases the bulk of 
the texture of the goods by causing 
the fibers possessing surface serra- 
tions to interlock. closer. If the 
stock in the fabric is composed of a 
liber lacking in these surface scales 
or serrations, and also a fiber poss- 


chinery 


essing them, the latter fiber will 
close in on the former and bring 
about the shrinkage that accom- 
panies the milling process. This is 


shown in the enlarged specimens of 


iwo Kinds of fibers in Figure 1. 
The fibers shown with the saw- 
like surface scales are wool and 


marked B. The smooth, dark fibers 
which are encircled about the wool 
libers are cotton and designated A. 
The thorough blending of the fibers 


was accomplished in the mixing and 
carding and the blend 
retained throughout the spinning 
and weaving. Therefore, although 
one kind of fiber lacks the felting 
properties, the other possesses them 
and this results in the felting of the 
goods. Cotton, of course, possesses 
certain felting qualities like all 
vegelable fibers, but not to the de- 
gree of the animal fibers. 

Three elements are required to 
bring about the fulling process. 
These are pressure, heat and mois- 
ture. ‘The pressure is derived by 
passing the cloth between the roll- 
ers shown in Figure 2 which is the 
mechanical part of the fulling mill. 
Pressure lengthwise results from 
tre checking condition exerted on 
the cloth as it passes between the 
two upright rollers C. C. Pressure 


Processes 


sidewise on the cloth results from 
the condition exerted on the cloth 
as it passes the two horizontal roll- 
ers D. D. Moisture is obtained from 
the fulling soaps and liquids through 
which the cloth passes in its journey 
around the rollers and down through 
the lower part of the fulling mull. 
Heat is derived by the injection of 
steam into the soap and liquid bath 
through which the cloth in drawn. 

Trouble for the superintendent 
often arises as soon as the goods are 
taken from the fulling mill. The 
finely spared checks which he had 
planned for the goods as in Figure 
3 may now be oblong in shape as in 
Figure 4. This results from too 
much shrinkage of . the cloth in 
width. Or it may result from mak- 
ing the checks precisely square m 
the loom in goods that shrink ex- 
cessively in the width in the fulling. 

If the condition had been known 
in time, fewer picks of filling have 
been woven in and then the shrink- 
age in width in the fulling would 
have brought out the checks in a 
square form. 

[ have seen many desperate strug- 
gies at the fulling mill in an effort 
to restore the distorted checks of 
patterns to the original form. 

Sometimes the trouble is not in 
the body of the cloth, or in the pat- 
tern, but in the individual threads. 
When a thread composed of a cer- 
tain fiber, as in Figure 5, we may 
expect to find some changes in the 
fulling due to the shrinkage of the 
one and the non-shrinking of the 
other, bringing on a condition simi- 
lar to that shown in Figure 6. In 
this enlarged specimen of a minor 
threads composed of vegetable fiber, 
doubled and twisted around a larger 
thread of animal fiber, the latter 
thread has shrunk in length in the 
goods in process of fulling while 
former fiber has not. Consequently 
surplus parts of the minor thread 
are irregularly curled about the 
larger thread and will give an im- 
perfect appearance to the finished 
goods. From the fulling mill the 
goods go to the napping departing 
for raising the nap and this process 
will be taken up next. 

A Preventable Hazard to Life. 

Albert ‘Milmow, Charlotte, N. C.) 

Within ‘a short time there have 
been three fatal accidents to mill 
operatives, due to coming into con- 
lact with “charged” elevator con- 
trol cables, 

Klectricity is today one of man’s 
most usefyl servants and perhaps 
his safest and most controllable. 
The number of fatalities resulting 
from its use is much less than those 
due to gas, steam, water or fire. 
The means of prevention of acci- 
dent are simple. It is perhaps on 
account of these facts that certain 
simple precautions are often over- 
looked and in particular one danger 
point is often left ungardd. This 
danger point is the mill elevator. 

The motor is usually direct con- 
nected to the hoisting sheave and in 
many cases this is connected on the 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 
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same bedplate with the iron frame- 
work of the control switch. The 
control cable hangs from the control 
switch sheave to a sheave at the bot- 
tom of the elevator shaft. It usu- 
ally swings more or less clear of the 
main building. The control system 
also has a pair of wires running the 
full length of the elevator shaft and 
connecting to limit switches. This 
whole system including all of the 
apparatus, is usually wholly or part- 
ly insullated from the main building. 

Suppose a permanent ground from 
the main electric wiring exists on 
the main building, as is usually the 
case, all of the main building be- 


comes one terminal of one wire. 
Suppose, now, that an accidental 


contact occurs from one of the other 
wires too any part of the elevator 
framework, including the frame- 
work of the motor, or any of the 
switches, which are in turn con- 
nected to the control cable. It is 
clear that this will become the -ter- 
minal of another and opposite wire, 
of the wiring system. 

There is then a gap between the 
main building. and the _ elevator 
cable and cage, over which exists 
the full voltage of the system, wait- 
ing as death trap for the first person 
who's body bridges the gap. 

It is clear that if the frameworks 
of the switches, motors, control 
cables sheaves, hoisting sheaves, 
etc., were permanently connected to 
the main building by wires, the con- 
dition never could exist across the 
gap, as it would be__permanently 
bridged. If then a second accidental 
ground occurred as above described, 
a short circuit would result and the 
fuses would blow, without any peril 
to human life. 3 

The remedy, then, for this danger- 
ous condition is simple and obvious. 
see that all metal parts of all con- 
duits, switches, motors, sheaves, 
control cable and top iron frame- 
work, are oll interconnected by wire 
of at least No. 8 size, and that this 
wire is firmly connected to the 
sprinkler system of the main mill 
building. The master mechanic or 
electrician knows how to do ground- 
ing. While the greatest danger ex- 
ists at the elevator, it exists in a 
lesser degre at all the electrical de- 
vices handled by the operatives and 
similar accidents are possible at 
such points. Grounding of such ap- 


paratus should always be done and - 


maintained in good condition. 

It is true that the question of 
grounding is well known to electri- 
clans and is covered by the insur- 
ance rules. In the case elevators, 
however, these being about the first 
piece of apparatus installed in a 
new mill, the elecrical instalaltion is 
usually made in temporary and hur- 
ried fashion; and as the apparatus 
is installed in a remote place, the 
usual precautions are often over- 
looked. 

In the interest of safety it is re- 
commended that frequent inspec- 
tions of grounding be made. The 
ground connections are frequently 
removed in moving machinery mak- 
ing repairs, etc. 
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Service That Protects You 


HEN you specify Mathieson Chemicals you take ad- 
vantage of a service that eliminates delivery un- 
certainties. 


Our own stocks of “Eagle Thistle” products are car- 
ried on consignment with our carefully selected distri- 
butors, whose warehouses are in principal cities through- 


out the country. 


These stocks are for the service of less-than-carload 


users and for the emergency supplies of carload con- 
sumers. You deal with us, just as though shipment were 


made direct from our works. 


Can you afford not to avail yourself of Mathieson 
Service? 


See our exhibit, Booth 161 
Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Apri 2-6, 1923 


_) MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 
25 West Street 


_ 


NEW YORK /. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


eal Direct with the 


Manufacture 
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Exports of Piece Dyed Goods. 


Washington.—Of 9,067,479 square 
vards of piece dyed goods exported 
during January, 1923, 1,493,937 
square vards went to Cuba, the most 
important customer for that ptriod. 
The Canadian provinces and the 
Philippine Islands were close be- 
hind, with 1.472.868 square yards and 
1.458.769 square vards, respectively, 
according to an analysis of the De- 
partment of Commerce figures. 


The other countries ranking with 
the larger users of piece dyed goods 
for January follow, in order: Agen- 
tina, with 623,960 square yards; Co- 
lombia, with 576,436 square vards: 
Chile, 534,219 square vards; Mexico, 
197,105 square vards; Peru, 348,892 
square vards: Brazil, with 232,447 
square vards, and Bolivia, with 210,- 
‘28 square yards. All of the other 
exports of piece dyed goods involved 
smaller quantities. 


Chicago Beiting Company Announce 
The Opening of a New Direct Fac- 
tory Branch at Atlanta, Ga. 


Che Chicago Belting Company an- 
nounce the opening of a direet fac- 
tory branch at 66 Forsyth Street in 
Atlanta. The opening of this 
branch is the result of the growing 
business enjoyed bv this COMMpany in 
the very progressive and rapidly 
growing territory for which Atlanta 
is the distributing center. 

The new branch will be under the 
nanagement of two Georgia boys— 
Ben L. Willingham and Brad Hodges. 

Brad Hodges, although a young 
man, has had a’very broad exper- 
lence in both the buying and selling 
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of leather belting. Soon after he 
left the University of Georgia, he 
entered the purchasing department 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company 
for whom he was purchasing agent 
for approximately 5 1-2 years. Dur- 
ing this time, he purchased all of 
the belting requirements of that 
company, and when he left their 
amploy, he went with Alexander 
Bros. as a salesman. For this com- 
pany and for their then subsidiary 


The Charlotte Leather Belting 
Company—he sold throughout the 
South for the next five years. He 


“ame with the Chicago Belting Com- 
pany in the early part of 1921, and 
numbered among his Chicago ac- 
counts some of the largest manufac- 
turing institutions in that territory. 


Ben L. Willingham needs no in- 
troduction to Georgia and North 
and South Carolina as he was for 


ten years the secretary and treas- 
urer of the Willingham Cotton Mills. 

At the new branch, the Chicago 
Belting Company will carry a com- 
plete stock of their Reliance and 
Sea Lion leather belting which is 
used so extensively throughout the 
South, and will also stock a com- 
plete line of their belting accessor- 
ies. 


While this company has its main 
office and factory in Chicago, yet 
such a large percentage of its total 
business is secured in the South that 
it is in reality as much a Southern 
as a Northern company. The com- 
panv attributes a very large share 
of its rapid growth in recent years 
to the business secured from the 
sawmills and textile mills of the 
South. Their branch factory in 
New Orleans is in its seventeenth 


vear, during all of which time it has 
been managed by Mr. Robert Car- 
penter, who is the Manager of 
Southern Sales for the Chicago Belt- 
ing Company. 


Design of a Modern Dye-House. 


(Continued From Page Five) 
lagged with insulation. Ventilators 
will be made of asbestos protected 
metal and except for shafting, pip- 
ing and fastenings, no metal will be 
exposed. Wherever possible, all 
exposed fastening, such as _ bolts, 
screws and nails will be of brass. 

The overhead steam main was lo- 
cated as shown at the owner’s re- 
quest, and as it will be lagged, it is 
as well overhead as anywhere else. 
Water piping will run in trenches 
as shown. The feed from the swing- 
ing elbow is through a piece of cot- 
ton hose, fitted over the end of the 
piper. This has worked satisfactor- 
ily. in the past. 

Floors will be made of brick in 
cement as will drainage ditches and 
pits. Cast iron covers, now in use 
in existing dvehouse, will be uséd 
on sewer and piper trenches. This 
has stood many years of use satis- 
factorily. 

Shafting will be driven by individ- 
ual motors for each line of shaft. 
Study is being made of the possibil- 
ity of enclosing motors and steam 
main in a separate chamber. 

To summarize the general fea- 
tures of the design of this dye-house, 
it may be said that it is designed to 
work on the uniflow and condens- 
ing principle. With air being dis- 
charged at the top of the room, only 
the opening of the windows will se- 
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riously interfere with the plenum 
effect desird. It is hoped that the 
operating device on the sash can be 
so arranged that this will not occur. 
It is an attempt to make the light- 
ing, the ventilation and the operating 
features of the dye-house as simple 
and as direct as- possible. 

Sometimes ago, the writer saw a 
machine used in the assembly of an 
engineering magazine of wide re- 
pute. The mechanism appeared 
somewhat involved, until you stud- 
ied it out, but the action—the mo- 
tions involved—were the very simple 
and obvious ones that any one would 
use in doing the work to be per- 
formed. 


It was particularly fascinating bit 


of mechanism to me because |! 
watched the development of a sim- 
ilar motion in a machine which, af- 
ter the expenditure of thousands of 
dollars was cast aside as useless. In 
the discarded machine the action 
was simpler, apparently far freer 
from maintenance troubles, but it 
failed to work. 

We are sometimes called upon to 
choose between two evils, simplicity 
of operation with complicated ma- 
chinery, or simplicity of construc- 
tion with complications in the oper- 
ation. In the situatin which con- 
fronted us with this dye-house, we 
chose what we believe to be the 
simplest method of functioning. That 
this has resulted in a more compli- 
cated bit of roof construction than 
is desirable, is obvious to all of you. 
The question is whether it is worth 


the risk. From the lesson of the 
machine which functioned because 
it did the obvious thing to do we 


are led to believe that it is. 


| PROVIDENCE, 


R.I. 


Weaves cloth 60” wide and with picks 
2 1-2 to 12 per inch as desired. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. 


Cord Fabric Loom 


With Double Roll Independent Winder 


This is the standard weaving unit in the 
production of cord fabric for 


automobile tires. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


~ 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


Southern Representative ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte N. C. 


PATERSON, N. J 
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Technical Service 
to Dyestuffs Users 


“STANDARD 


ESTU 


Du Pont Naphthanil Colors on 


on Yarn 


i 

ihe 


Dyestuffs Bulletins similar to the above 
are available for every du Pont dyestuff. = 
They cover thoroughly the properties of the 
dye and instructions for its use. Write us 
for those covering colors in which you are | 
interested. | 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Look for the hidden 


capacity first 


Before deciding definitely to build an ad- 
dition, it is always well to consider. the pos- 
sibility of inereasing the capacity of your 
present plant. 


Recently we were asked to prepare plans 
for an addition to a large mill. On going 
over the plant we found that by a re-ar- 
rangement of machinery it was possible to 
effect a considerable saving of space. Our 
recommendations were adopted and the 
manutacturer was able to increase his pro- 
duction with a much smaller addition than 


originally was contemplated. 


This is but one example of what Lock- 
We 
have designed changes that have effected 
fuel. We discovered 

and corrected them. We 
have ‘increased employee efficiency by im- 


wood-Greene service can accomplish. 
savings in have 
power losses 
proving working conditions. We have cut 


production costs by improving methods. 


Each of these accomplishments is the re- 
sult of a special study backed by a long ex- 
perience in work. 


Greene & Co. offer a completely rounded 


similar Lockwood, 


WITH engineering service for the solution of 
FORESIGHT 


problems arising from expansion, contrac- 
tion, or reorganizing of business. 


Whatever your problem may be, Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. can be of service. <A 
copy of the booklet, ‘‘ Building with Fore- 
sight,’’ deseribing typical Lockwood- 
Greene operations, will be sent on request. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 


Dressing Cotton Warps. 


In looking at a piece of finished 
cotton fabric the layman little sus- 
pects the complicated processes and 
the careful treatments required in 
the manufacture of the material. 
The spinning of the yarn, the weav, 
ing of the cloth are more or less 
present to his imagination, and he is 
prone to regard these operations as 
the practical summation of the ne- 
cessary requirements in the produc- 
tion of the goods. But back of these 
two main mechanical operations 
that stand out so clearly and pres- 
ent themselves so pertinently to our 
consideration are a number of more 
or less hidden processes likewise es- 
sential, but of which the layman sel- 
dom hears or knows. 

After cotton yarn is spun into.a 
yarn, this latter is brought into the 
form of a warp on.the one hand, and 
of filling or weft on the other hand. 
The warp is the foundation struc- 
ture of the fabric to be woven; it 
is really the framework on which 
the cloth is gradually built up, and 
naturally it has to bear the brunt of 
the weaving operations. Under mod- 
ern conditions where high-speed 
looms are employed and where it is 
very necessary for economical oper- 
ation that breaks and faults be elim- 
inated as far as possible, the warp 
yarns must be prepared in such a 
manner as to stand the severe me- 
chanical strain of the workings of 
the loom. 

The shuttle that carries the filling 
yarn flies back and forth. between 
the warp threads with incredible 
speed: the frames that carry the 
warp threads are moving up and 
down with ceaseless motion so as 
to weave them around the filling or 
weft to build up the firm structure 
of the fabric. It is quite apparent 
that there is great strain and wear 
on the warp threads; the mechanical 
rubbing of the shuttle and the fric- 
lion of the threads one one another 
subjects the varn to severe treat- 
ment, and when we think of how fine 
and delicate these yarns are: it is 
almost inconceivable that their sur- 
face would not become roughened 
up and worn by friction, giving a 
badly surfaced and weakened fab- 
rie. 

And this is just what would hap- 
pen if the warp threads were not 
especially prepared with the view 
of withstanding this tremendous 
amount of friction and mechanical 
abraison. The cotton yarn as spun 
consists of a large number of indi- 
vidual hairs or fibers twisted to- 
gether to form a coherent and con- 
tinuous strand, and these hairs pro- 
trude more or less from the surface 
of the yarn cylinder. The surface 
is discontinuous owing to the sep- 
aration of the individual fibers from 
one another. If used in the loom in 
this condition as a warp it is easy 
fo see that the continual and se- 
vere friction and wearing on the 
surface would cause such damage to 
the varn, would weaken its strength 
and impair its appearance. 

To avoid this condition it is neces- 
sary to give the warp yarn during 
the process of weaving a smooth 
surface so as to reduce the effect of 
friction; also to give it pliability and 
resiliency so that the continual 
movement with the rapid, jerky mo- 
tion of the loom frames shall not 
cause breakages and cuts: and final- 
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ly it must be given an increased ten- 


sile strength to resist the strong 
fension put upon it while the weav- 
ing proceeds. To bring about these 
results the cotton yarn warp is 
dressed before it goes into the 
loom. This treatment is termed 
‘slashing’ in the trade and is a very 
important operation in the manufac- 
ture of a satisfactory piece of cloth. 

Requirements of a Good Size. 

The dressing or slashing of the 
warp yarn requires the use of the 
best materials most adequately 
adapted to the purpose in views. 
Usually two main considerations are 
involved in this connection. In the 
first place, a softener or lubricator 
is required to reduce friction and in- 
crease pliability and resiliency. In 
the second place, a binder or.agglu- 
tinant is required to hold the fibers 
together in a compact mass during 
the weaving and to furnish an in- 
creased strength to the yarn. 

As a secondary requirement it is 
also necessary that the dressing pre- 
parations shall not become dry and 
hard so as to make the yarn harsh 
and brittle. This is avoided by the 
use of a suitable diliquescent com- 
pound that will continually main- 
tain the material in sufficient mois- 
ture to prevent hardening, Further- 
more, the size must be capable of 
readily penetrating the yarn, and 
when dried be in such a physical 
condition that the surface will not 
flake off and dust out or will not 
clog up the mechanism of the loom. 
It must also be of such material that 
it mav be readily and completely re- 
moved after the weaving in the 
operations of washing, bleaching and 
finishing. It must not injure the 
cotton in any manner or discolor it. 
It should not affect colors on the 
yarn or on other yarn of the filling 
with which it comes in contact. 
Chemical Knowledge Necessary in 

the Preparation of Dressing 
Preparations. 


It will be seen, therefore ,that the 
preparation of such materials to be 
used for warp dressing in the cot- 
ton mill should be in the hands of 
very skilled and experienced per- 
sons. It requires chemical knowl- 
edge as well as intimate knowledge 
of the requirements and conditions 
of the textile processes to form the 
necessary judgment for the prepar- 
ation of a proper size. It will not de 
to make up these materials in a hap- 
hazard manner or simply by rule of 
thumb. The art is continually ad- 
vancing and scientific training and 
experimentation is required to meet 
the changing conditions in the man: 
ufacture of cloth. 


Among the products for cotton 
warp dressing which seem to have 
met the severe conditions imposed 
on such materials are the Amalol 
and Gluatine of the L. Sonnenborn 
Sons Co. Those products have been 
evolved through careful research in 
their textile laboratories; they have 
been made up by scientific methods 
to adequately function for the 
special purposes whieh have been 
discussed above. It is evident that 
in the selection of the materials 
every care has been exercised to 
avoid the use of anything of a de- 
leterious nature, the makers say, 
and this can only be assured by an 
exact chemical knowledge of just 
what should be eliminated and what 
is permissable under the conditions 
of use. 
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VARIATIONS NUMBERS 


Report for Spinners Drvision 


Select two sides of spinning (different frames) and size yarn from every bobbin, recording 
the weights and number in the blanks below. Make honest records as these tests are for the 
purpose of determining the usua! variation to be found on a side of spinning. Mail your report 
not later than Wednesday to Carl R. Harris, Lancaster, S. C. 


Sizings from one side of a frame. Sizings from one side of a frame. 
Number supposed to be spun Number supposed to be spun 


Grains Number Grains Number Grains Number Grains Number Grains Number Grains Number 
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| Sign either real or assumed name 
(Additional blanks will be mailed upon request.) 
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ce Textile Mill Floors Scrubbing Powders 


MI-CLEANSER the perfected, non-soluble, cleaning, polishing clean- 
sor; deodorizing, scouring and scrubbing powder. ix in One 
WISCASSETT MILLS COMPANY, Albemarie, N. C. 
Thomas M. Denning. General Superintendent 
Regarding your MI CLEMANSER as a SCRUBBING POWDER for our Mills, 
would say in reply that we have used most every powder on the market, and 
must say that we find your MI CLEANSER the best SCRUBBING POWDER we 
have ever used. 
We find that your MI CLEANSER whitens up the floors, which is very 
pleasing and refreshing to the Operatives 
A great many powders that we have used in the past will c-ean the floors, 
but the floors are left yellow and does not show up very well 
We have used 325 barrels of your MI CLEANSER since 1916, and recom- 
mend it to any person who is interested in a SCRUBBING POWDER for COT- 
TON MILL floors. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our business has exceeded all our expectations, and then some, our capacity has been 
Swamped, hence we were compelled to get busy, and make the necessary changes, to get out 
from under this Swamped business, well here we are on top, How-do-you-do, Another Gin. 
This was accomplished only, by closing down on December 20th last year. And opening up 
on Jan. 26th, past, with an ABSOLUTE new plant, from soup to nuts, CAPACITY TRIPLED, 
and by operating day and night. Since the opening date we have made and shipped to Cotton 
Mills only, three hundred and eighty nine barrels, of MI CLEANSER. “How’s that?” 

We have made a WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT in the FILLER of MI CLEANSER. It now 
goes through a BLEACHING PROCESS, which makes it much WHITER. It is Screened 
through a 90 mesh, instead of 30, mesh Screen. This eliminates the MICA, the little bright 
spots that are left on the Floors, after being SCRUBBED with MI CLEANSER. This 
heretofore has been an adjective feature. “But never no more.” 

Be like the Irishman, try anything once. We’ve got no pig to sell—in the poke. A trial order is the same as a 
sample; if MI CLEANSER don’t please you to your ENTIRE SATISFACTION, it don’t cost you a doggone cent, you 
alone to be the JUDGE. ‘‘There you are. Isn’t that fair enough? Well, then you try it.’’ 

It’s a long lane that has no turn, well the darn thing has turned for us, but we sure did have a HARD, ROUGH, TUFF 
and up-hill FIGHT, but the MERITS of MI CLEANSER has pulled us to the top of the PEAK, and here we are to stay, 
first, last and all the time. ‘‘You Tell ’Em.”’ 

We have yet failed to catch up with our orders, but we can see the day-light to tell the TRUTH, we haven’t been caught 
up with our orders since July 10th, 1920. On this date we ceased to send out Good Blotters, and Folders of RECOM- 
MENDATIONS of MI CLEANSER. Onur little ad in the TEXTILE BULLETIN, has been the cause of this SWAMP- 
ED business. We really ought to sue them, but will let them off this time, as they are such good SPORTS. 

We take this opportunity to thank our CUSTOMERS, and assuring them of our APPRECIATION of bearing with us, 
during the railroad strike, as well as other complicated things in our PLANT, all of which were ABSOLUTELY beyond 
our control. They so GENEROUSLY allowed us to divide their orders for their requirements, to their INCONVEN- 
LENCES, ete., just to have MI CLEANSER. ‘‘Bless all their hearts.’’ 

MR. BUYER:—Just remember we have no Traveling Salesmen to bother and worry your GOOD SELVES, therefore 
our selling cost is reduced to the minimum. This benefit you reap when you buy MI CLEANSER. 

MI CLEANSER is worth more than 
we ask for it, especially considering 
its MERITS. It will clean everything 
that any other CLEANSER will clean, 
and then clean the other CLEANSOR. 
In fact, it will clean everything that 
needs cleaning, except your reputa- 
tion, and its GUARANTEED not to 
hurt that, as it is ABSOLUTELY 
harmless to the article.being cleaned. 
“That’s saying a heap—but it’s the 
truth.’’ 

We believe in the HENRY FORD 
““MOTTO,’’? QUALITY AND PRO- 
DUCTION INCREASES A DEMAND 
and PROFITS will follow. Well, | 
then, you are benefited at our expense. | Asheville, N. C., U: 8. A. 
Everything to gain, and nothing to i Charlie Nichols, President, Treasurer 
LOSE.‘* That’s real Good Business.’’ CHARLIE NICHOLS and General Manager. 


Due to our previous name, the Cham- 
pion Chemical Company, being mis- 
leading, as we manufacture no chemi- 
cals, we have changed the name to the 
NICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY ~ But 
the NAME and IMPROVED Trade- 
Mark, MI CLEANSER, will remain 
the same, henceforth now and forever 
MORE. MI CLEANSER—the—ZE- 
NITH of PERFECTION. It’s the 
TRUTH. It’s up to you to prove our 
CLAIMS. 
Manufactured Only by the 


NICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY 
Established 1915 
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Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 


PURE SALT 


UNEQUALED FOR DYE VATS 
MYLES SALT CO., LTD, 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the ieather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Koll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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Padded Vat Colors 


It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that many plain tinted goods which 
are now produced by means of or- 
dinary direct colors will in course 
of time be dyed or padded with vat 
colors. An increasing demand is al- 
ready in evidence for fast tints, par- 
itcularly shirtings in plain colors, 
light blue, ecru, helio, etc., requiring 
to withstand considerable launder- 
ing. There no reason why 
many other cloths should not follow 
the same lines. Many printed styles 
at present tinted with ordinary col- 
ors could have their all-round fast- 
ness sensibly improved by substi- 
tufing vat dyes for even the very 
best of lirects. In particular should 
this be done when the print itself is 
fast. 

It seems obvious that the ideal 
conditions for tinting piece-goods 
will be found on the padding man- 
vie, especially where fairly long runs 
are concerned. Nobody, of course, 
will pretend that it is worth while 
padding only a few lumps per color. 
The cost against that of jig dyeing 
offers no advantage. 

Nevertheless, the padding of val 
colors is by no means as easy as one 
is le dto believe by what little litera- 
ture exists on the subject. Very lit- 
‘le work has bmeen done on the 
style except in an experimental way. 
Conditions which yield excellent re- 
sults in miniature frequently fail 
when applied to bulk work. For 
such runs’as normally come the way 
of the British dyer and printer who 
deal in smaller working quantities 
{han their Continental and American 
competitors, the easier way is to dye 


seems 


them on the jigger.. Results are 
comparatively regular: production 
is reasonably good. Against that, 


however, remains the fact that com- 
petition is not very geen as yet in 
vat color dyeing, but as more firms 
enter this trade costs will fall; and 
sineé the demand for fast work will 
inevitably increase, it will be found 
that the padding of “tint” shades 
will offer the cheapest method of 
production. 

Here it should be noted that pro- 
cesses such as the famous blue-red 
stvle, depending for its execution on 
the eontinuous dyeing of Indanth- 
rene Blue R. 8. and the copperas tin 
crystals process for the fixation of 
vat colors are excluded from this 
article. The former is a special pro- 
duction for a particular market. 
whilst the latter is rather outside 
the seope of a discussion intended 
to deal primarily with the dyeing of 
light shades. 

It is well known that vat dyestuffs 
are applied to the cotton fibre in the 
form of their leuco compounds dis- 
solved in alkali. A subsequent oxi- 
dation restores the correct. shade. 
Now, whereas direct colors are 
merely padded in their water solu- 
tions ,the cloth being run direct on 
fo drying cans where the dyeing is 
completed, the first difficulty in 
padding color in a reduced solution 
lies In the fact that no sooner do 
the goods emerge from the liquor 
than the air instantly begins to re- 
oxidise the color without having giv- 
ing given it adequate time to dye. 
This padding liquor in its simplest 
form contains color, caustic soda 
and hydrosulphite, to which should 


be added some kind of thickening 
material to improve the evenness of 
the pad. It is further desirable to 
reduce the surface tension of the 
liquid by means of a soap, such as 
oleine or monopol oil, in order to 
help the penetration of the fiber. 
A solution of this kind detailed in 
Recipe I, is used where either the 
desired shade is very light or the 
cost of color is of little importance, 
for the yield is poor, sinee the dye- 
ing time is limited. When it is de- 
sirable to prolong this, more hydro- 
sulphite’ must be added, which 
again increases cost. The 
amount of caustic soda used, which 
varies with each color, must be ex- 
perimentally proved to be only suf- 
ficient to keep the dye-stuff in dye- 
ing solution. Too much will retard 
the action. 

After padding, which should oe- 
cur ata temperature of 80 to 100 
deg. Fah. the goods are left in the 
wet state for a few minutes in order 
to allow the maximum dyeing pos- 
sible to take effect. After this the 
pieces are chromed, washed and 
boiling soaped in the open. Plenty 
of cold water is an excellent sub- 
stitute for the chroming bath. 

6 Ibs. 
{% pints 
10 gals. 
3 to 9 pts. 
3 Ibs. 


5 gals. 


Recipe 1. 
Dyestuff in paste. 
Oleine. 
Water. 
Caustic soda, 72 deg. Tw. 
Hydrosulphite conc. pow- 


der. 

Reduce at 100 deg. Fah. 
Thickening (dragon or 
gum). 


Make up with water to 


40 gals. 


The color paste is mixed up with 
the oleme to which the water and 
‘austic soda are added. Finally, the 
hydrosulphite is stirred in. When 
the solution is complete the whole 
is strained little by little into the 
thickening and made up to 40 gal- 
lons with warm water. 

Reduction for Recipe 1. 
5 gals. 
i to 3 pts. 
1% Ib. 


Thickening. 

Caustic soda, 72 deg. Tw. 

Hydrosulphite cone. pow- 
der. 

Dilute with water to 


40 gals. 


Vat colors are more successfully 
padded when the process more 
nearly follows the lines on which 
they are printed. It has been point- 
ed out that the maximum of fixation 
is not obtained by ordinary padding. 
Starting therefore with a liquor pre- 
pard essentially as in Recipe 1, a 
stable hydrosulphite in the shape of 
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sodium formaldehyde sulphoxylate 
‘Rongalite C., Hyraldite, etc.) is fur- 
ther added. This reagent only be- 
comes effective at a temperature of 
212 deg. Fah. A further quantity of 
alkali which may take the more 
convenient form of a carbonate is 
also required. Good padded in this 
liquor may be dried forthwith (since 
only enough hydrosulphite conc. 
powder will have been used to main- 
tain the color in solutions), and in 
leaving the drying cylinders the 
pieces will show the normal color 
of the dyestuff used. They are now 
passed through a rapid ager filled 
with moist steam at 242 to 244 deg. 
Fah., when reduction again takes 
place and the color is dyed tmto the 
cloth at a high temperature. The 
passage lasts from one to three min- 
utes according to the dyestuff em- 
ployed. Fixation ought to be com- 
plete. After ageing the goods are 
chromed ,washed and soaped at the 
boil either in the open or in the 
rope form. 
Recipe 2. 
6 Ib. 
i% pts. 
10 gals. 
3 to 9 pts 
Ib. 


5 gals. 
15 gals. 
5 gals. 


Color in paste. 

Oleine. 

Water. 

Caustic soda, 72 deg. Tw. 
Hydrosulphite conc. pow- 


der. 
Reduce at 100 deg. Fah. 
Thickening. 


Soda ash (1 lb. per gal.) 
Rongalite C (4 lb. per gal) 
Make up with water to 


Reduction for Recipe 2. 
5 gals. 
5 gals. 
2% gals. 


Thickening. 

Soda ash ( ilb. per gal.) 
Rongalite C ( ilb. per gal) 
Dilute with water to 


40 gals. 


Process 2 is much to be preferred 
from almost every point of view. 
Not only is it much more economi- 
eal of color than that first described, 
but cloth difficult to penetrate and 
liable to look bare may be much 
more successfully covered. Since 
the reaction itself takes place in 
an ager, which can be made to func- 
tion quite regularly, results are 
more easily controlled than they are 
by a process which depends for its 
dveing time on a_ hydrosulphite 
which decomposes at ordinary at- 
mosphere temperature. 

It is unfortunate that the style de- 
pends for its successful exploitation 
on tacgle which, if it exists in the 
average dyehouse, ts usually de- 
voted to aniline blacks. None the 
less, a padding mangle can earn its 
keep in any light to medium weight 
shop, whilst the latest ager practice 
tends towards simplicity and there- 
fore cheapness. 

As far as the mechanical side is 
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concerned, some alteration is neces- 
sary to the usual type of padding 
machine before use for vat color 
work. Bowls should be both rubber 
for preference, though brass and 
rubber will do. The lower bowl, 
which should be the rubber one, re- 
volves in the liquor. The box should 
fit close up to the neck of the ow! 
and should not contain more than 
two rollers. The liquor is delivered 
to the box at a temperature of 80 
to 100 deg. Fah. by a perforated 
pipe, which should distribute evenly 
over the whole box must be below 
the level of the cloth passing 
through the liquor. In order to pre- 
vent any scum from depositing it- 
self on the piece in transit, two flat 
pieces of board ,their lower ends un- 
der the surface of the solution, are 
arranged to form a narrow slit. The 
eloth is fed through this and may be 
padded without trobule. The only 
Other danger is from scum in the 
nip. According to a German patent, 
this can be completely obviated by 
setting the bowls slatwise one above 
the other, thus giving the squeezed 
oul and agitated liquor a straighter 
run back to the box. Hot air for 
drying is unnecessary. Drying cy!- 
inders should not be run too hot and 
must not show joints. After drying 
the piles of goods must be protected 
from air draughts until ready for 
ageing. The ager must be of mod- 
ern construction, completely air-free 
and few with plenty of wet steam. If 
loo little steam is used, uneveness 
will result from the temperature in 
the middle of the ager too rapidly. 

In default of a padding mangle i! 
has been proposed to use a printing 
machine for the purpose. using two 
all-over blotch rollers. The process 
is Clearly uneconomical, and ,in ad- 
dition, blanket seams and lapping 
ends can only with the utmost diffi- 
culty be prevented from showing 
through. 


It need not be emphasized that a 
very careful selection of dyestuffs 
is necessary. Fastness to light in 
medium to dark shades does not 
necessarily mean that pale shades 
also are satisfactory. A color used 
for padding should be neither very 
soluble nor very difficult of solu- 
tion. The one gives a poor yield, 
whereas the other rushes on too 
quickly and penetration is bad. 
Mixtures of colors should be avoided 
wherever possible. Where a mix- 
ture is a necessity, dyestuffs of sim- 
ilar construction should be used.— 
Textile Recorder of Manchester, 
England. 


John D. Comer Dead. 


Macon, Ga—John D. Comer, 37, 
vice president of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, and one of its larg- 
est stockholders, died here at his 
home on Vineville avenue after a 
week's illness. 

Mr. Comer attended a _ business 
meeting in New Orleans and de- 
veloped a severe cold which culmi- 
nated into pneumonia. 

He was the son of the late H. 
Comer, president of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, and also presi- 
dent of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way company, and his uncles are E. 
T. Comer, cotton mill stockholder, of 
Millhaven, Ga. and former Gov. 
Brage Comer, of Alabama. He is 
survived by a widow and two mall 
children, | 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
| SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


The book is yours 
for the asking 


It is probably the most complete catalog, de- 
voted entirely to textile brushes, that was ever 
published. Also, it is unique in that every brush 
shown within its pages is from an actual pen 
drawing, made direct from the object. 


Much time was required in producing the book, 
but it is worth the cost, for it embraces, as the 
cover denotes, “a brush for every textile need.” 


This catalog rightly belongs in the files of every 
mill executive. It will prove a ready reference 
for every superintendent. The purchasing agent, 
or department, will want a copy, of course. 


It is now ready for mailing. 
for the asking. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


The book is yours 
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Better Work For Less Money 


The Termaco Cleans 36,000 Roving . 
Bobbins Daily Without Cutting or 
Splintering a Single Bobbin 


The only thing cut’ by the 
the 
Instead of cutting off 
ecards off the 


*'Termaco is mill’s pay 
roll. 
the 


waste. 


waste, 


12 
overal|! 


All roving bobbins of 


inches or less in 


length are cleaned as steadily 
as a clock ticks off the see 
Human hands 


onads. ‘anno: 


work so rapidly, cannot 
clean bobbins so theroughly. 
It 


feed bobbins to the machine. 


is a simple matter to 


There are ho yosed vea;rs 
= 


to eatech hold of clothing or 


careless 


to even a 


any unguarded parts that can cause injury 
operator. 

After cleaning, the bobbins are dropped out of a rear chute 
into any handy receiver. Waste is sucked by a fan into a big 
receiving chamber in the base of the machine, from where it is 
easily removed. 

All gears are cut gears. Ball bearings are used on all high 
speed shafting. All parts are interchangeable. The Termaco 
is built throughout to give satisfactory, continuous service. 

The mill with a Termaco installation substantially lowers 
both the cost of cleaning roving bobbins and the annual cost of 
bobbins, and does not have production delays eaused by waiting 
on the hand cleaning of bobbins. 

Write our Engineering Department for complete details 
regarding the worthwhile savings your mill can effect through 


a Térmaco installation. 


Every machine, trade marked “Termaco,” is 


sold under a binding guarantee as to workman- 
ship, material and operation, 


The Terrell Machine Co. | 


(Incorporated ) 
Engineering Department Charlotte, N. C. 


Genera! Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representative for N. Y. & N. E. 
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Total Cloth Production For ro2i 


Some very interesting figures are contained in the report of the 
Bureau of Census, of the Department of Commerce, on the production of 
cotton goods for the year 1921. No definite total of the cloths woven In 
1921 is given, excep! a statement that here is very little difference, “in 
the aggregate quantity reported for 1921 and for 1919." In 1919, th pro- 
duction of woven cotton goods in this country was reported as 6,232,842,000 
square yards. The production that had been reported for 1914 was 6813,- 
square yards. 

Made More Sheetings Than Print Cloths. 

There was an increase in the production of unbleached sheetings in 
i921, as compared with 1919; 1,546,360,000 square yards, as against 1,270,- 
617,000 square vards. In bleached sheetings, apparently referring to those 
mills that bleach their own goods and sell them finished, there was a 
decided decline in 1924, comparing 54,639,000 square yards, as against 
98.329,000 square vards for 1919. 

\ considerable increase in the production of print cloths for 1921 
it noted:  1.157.680,000 square vards, compared with 997,485,000 square 
variis for 1919. It is interesting to note thal the production of unbleached 
sheelings is so much ahead of thal of print cloths. 

Production of Voiles, Tubings, Drills, Sateens, Etc. 

During 1971, there were woven tn this country, 86,285,000) square 
vards of voiles. Classed together as lawns, nainsooks, cambries and “sem! 
lar muslins.” the report shows 392,203,000 square vards turned out durina 
1921. 

There was quite an inerease in the product of pillow tubings, 28,116, 
(™) sugare vards as compared with 12,113,000 square yards for 1919, and 
15 213,000 square yards for 1914. 

In drills, there was a considerable decrease in product, 191,715,000 
sjuare vards for 1921: 314,822,000 square yards for 1919; and 289,970,00! 
square vards for 1914. 

There were 100,039,000 square vards of Osnaburgs made during 19?! 

Interesting Figures on Colored Gods, 

Denim. products compares as follows: 168,127,000 square vards fo 
1921. as against 166,698,000 spuare vards for 1919. 

Tickings showed a 16.525,.000 square vards for 1921, cam 
pared with 53,683,000 square vards for 1919. 

The gingham figures are of more, than ordinary interest because it 
was during 1921 when there was os much talk of increased production of 
box loom good. The figures for ginghams show 536,609,000 square yards 
for 1921, compared with 368,308,000 square yards for 1919, and 489,661,000 
square vards for 1914. This may account for the fact that, for practically 
six or seven months in 1922, with the big Eastern gingham mills closed by 
strike ,the total product was not felt. 

Silk Striped Shirting Production Increased, 

Other interesting figures are those relating to silk striped shirtings’ 
51,414,000 square vards for 1921, compared with 33,866,000 square yards for 
i919. Off hand, it would seam safe to say that this product should show 
a material increase for 1922, in view of the tremendous fad for silk striped 
shirtings and in view of the fact that several of the largest producers of 
ordinary madras cords had switched most of their looms to the silk 
striped goods. 


decrease: 


Piques had not been in any great demand, which is reflected in 49.- 
932,000 square yvards, as compared with 78,855,000 square yards for 1919 

('nder the heading of flannels, there is included Canton flannels 
flanneleties and blanketings, showing an increase: 297,718,000 square 
vards for 1921; 268,068,000 square vards for 1919, and 263,862,000 spuare 
vards for 1914. 

Tire duck reflects clearly the period of drastic liquidation in thal 
industry, the production being considerably less than one-half of that for 
1919. There were 51,723,000 square yards of tire duck produced in 192! 
as compared with 123,465,000 square yards in 1919. With the marked trend 
toward cord tire duck, the possibilities for increased product are great. 

In numbered duck, 35,804,000 square yards for 1921, compared with 
38,329,000 square vards for 1919. Under the heading of “canvas,” there is 
shown 1,642,000 square vards for 1921, as against 11,784,000 square yards 
for 1919. 

Turkish towels and towelings increased from 31,506,000 square yards 
in 1919 to 39,244,000 square vards in 19?1. 

Sheets and pillow case production was 21,422,000 square yards fo: 
i921, compared with 20,817,000 square vards for 1919. This product should 
show a material increase for 1922. 

There was a decrease in the output of cotton blankets during 1921 
with 91,520,000 square vards as against 96,621,000 square vards for 1949. 

When the Department of Commerce issued its last census of the 
industry, in August, 1924, giving the figures for 1919. the production was 
summarized according to plain, dobby and Jacquard looms. This is no! 
done in the report just made publie. 


Detailed statistics of products of the cotton goods industry are given for 1921, 
1919 and 1914 in the following table 


1921 1914 1919 
Woven goods iy Value $949.971,000 $1,489.611.000 $489,985, 000 
Sheetings Pounds 381,352,000 230.304.000 (1) 
Sq. yds. 1.600,999,000 1.368.946.0000 665,627,000 
Value $158, 216,000 $220,090.000 $133,332,000 
Unbleached ._Pounds 364,354,000 $01,580,000 (1) 
Sq. yds. 1,546,360,000 1.270.617.0000 (1) 
Value $147,584,000 $201,147,600 (1) 
Sq. yds. 64 639,000 98 329,000 (1) 
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OUT OF 


168 MILLS 


In Georgia alone, One Hundred and One 
out of One Hundred and Sixty- eight mills 
have adopted Perfectol Lubricant during 
the past ten months - - - decided approba- 


tion of its superiority, 


Perfecfol Lubricant is always uniform im 
quality, always uniform in consistency. It 
is decidedly cohesive and adhesive. It does 
not spatter, or scatter to cloth or floor. It 


withstands excessive heat and pressure. 


Perfectol Lubricant is created by us with 
pride and made by us with care for those 
who are looking for new and better ways of 
doing things ef less cost 


U. S. OIL COMPANY 


Main Office and Works - Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSES 


at 


ATLANTA, GA. and GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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( FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 
THE Wo OT) Line 
SONS CO. 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request | 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 


Milford. Mass. 
Southern Office 


Greenville S. C. 


The Training of the New Employee. 


‘By Mary Schauffler.) 

This interesting paper was read 
before the annual conference of 
Lockwood, Greene and Co. at Bos- 
ton: 

One of the phrases we hear used 
frequently today is that of “increas- 
ing the efficiency of the worker.” 
Among the many methods suggested 
for accomplishing that end, proper 
incentives, standardization of work- 
ing conditions and methods, and 
training stand out as fundamental, 
Training, as well as proper incen- 
tives and standardization, has many 
aspects, each of which has direct 
bearing on increasing the efficiency 
of executive or worker. The train- 
ing of the new employee, experien- 
eed or inexperienced, is only one 
phase of this big subject. 

There is in practice today in in- 
dustrial organizations, two general 
methods of starting the new em- 
ployee. One is to show the man the 
machines on which he is to work, 
tell him a few details and let him 
alone or to put him on with another 
worker if he is “green” and then 
let him alone until he has learned 
the work. The idea that has justi- 
fied this method—if it can be justi- 
fied—is that if there is anything in 
the man, he will show it by his re- 
sourcefulness in finding out for him- 
self, in the first case, all the things 
he needs to know by observation, or 
questions; in the second case, by re- 
ceiving direct assistance from one of 
the workers. 

The other is to have a carefully 
worked out plan for training a new 
employee, experienced or inexper- 
ienced, for every job, embodying 
what is to be taught, and who is to 
do the teaching. The first method 
is now widely recognized as very 
wasteful of men, time and materials; 
but the value of the second is not 
generally accepted. Yet the exper- 
ience of firms who have developed 
a training system for all new em- 
ployes has shown that men make 
less waste, produce better work and 
more in a shorter period of time, are 
less apt to leave from imability to 
adjust themselves than before such 
a policy was carried out. 

Most of our mills, I believe, stand 
somewhere between these two meth- 
ods. 

They give the new employee some 
instruction more than indicated by 
the first method, but they have not 
vet carefully worked out a system of 
instruction and written it down as 
they have their machine organiza- 
tion. 

Suppose we say we are going to 
adopt such a policy in one of our 
mills and see what we would do and 
how we would do it. Where would 
we start? Probably on that job 
where we have had difficulty in get- 
ting help, or where we are starting 
up some new work with an undevel- 
oped labor supply, or where we have 
had difficulty in keeping learners 
under our present system. Let us 
select spinning. Our present system 
has been to put a learner on with 
a spinner, the good spinners in the 
room taking turns in teaching the 
learners. 

The first step in developing a sys- 
tematic method of training new em- 
ployes on spinning, is to analyze the 
spinning job. We must divide it 
into all its parts, and we must then 
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determine the best method of per- 
forming each operation, such a piec- 
ing up, and putting in roving. By 
the best method, we mean that 
method which requires least time 
and energy consistent with the 
quality of the work desired. This 
having been decided, we next decide 
how these operations should be 
taught. Here again we have a few 
simple principles to guide us: First, 
that the learner should not be taught 
many new things in any one day; 
second, that each day, the learner 
should repeat what has been learned 
on preceding days, and third, that 
the operation requiring longest time 
to acquire skill should be taught 
first, thus giving the learner the ben- 
efit of longer period of repetition to 
require skill. With these principles 
in mind, we can divide the job ele- 
ments, planning what should be 
taught the first day, what the sec- 
ond, and so on. 

While we have been doing this 
work, we no doubt have been think- 
ing of the teacher. Perhaps we even 
selected her efore we analyzed the 
job. In that selection lies the suc- 
cess or failure of any training plan. 
Too much emphasis cannot be plac- 
ed upon the importance of the teach- 
er. Her selection should depend up- 
on her skill in performing the oper- 
ation and upon her ability to teach. 
The committee on training of the 
National Association of Corporation 
Training stated in one of its reports 
that ability to teach was more im- 
portant even than technical ability 
to a technician. Remembering this, 
we select one of our best spinners 
who has shown success in develop- 
ing spinners under the old plant. We 
interest her in the new plan. If we 
selected her before we analyzed the 
spinning job, we probably secured 
her hearty co-operation by having 
her to help in that analysis and 
standardization of method. In the 
future, all learner spinners will be 
taught by her according to the 
method worked out. This will be 
put into writetn form for her use 
and she will receive extra compensa- 
tion for her efforts. This is a sug- 
gested plan for training the new in- 
experienced worker. By establish- 
ing such a plan, we expect to reduce 
turn-Over in learner spinners, to de- 
velop them in a shorter time than 
under the old system and to have 
spinners using the best methods in 
spinning. 

Then there is the other aspect of 
training the new employee—the 
“breaking in” of the new experienced 
worker. Here again a definite plan 
is mecessary and a definite person 
decided upon to earry out the plan. 
This should embody instructions on 
safety, cleaning, oiling, where to get 
chalk ,cans, trueks, etc. where the 
raw product for his machine comes 
from and where the finished product 
zoes, instructions as to f\e quality 
of work—in fact, on everything the 
new amployee ought to know to be 
most efficient on his job. Better tell 
or show him things he knows, than 
amit telling or showing him things 
he does not know. 

Having decided upon the informa- 
tion that should be given, this in- 
formation will have to be organiezd, 
so that he will not be told too many 
new things at a time and that the 
points he needs to know first in log- 
ical order. Then it should become 
the duty of some member of the or- 
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ganization to carry out the plan. 
Who should do it depends upon the 
size of the mill and the labor turn- 
oer. It may be an employee whose 
chief duty it is to break in new em- 
ployees, it may be a section hand, o1 
a second hand. But whoever it is, 
he must be given the plan of train- 
ing and carefully instructed how to 
earry it out. For at least the first 
day, he should visit the new employ- 
es once an hour to see how they are 
progressing, and after thal several 
times a day until such time as the 
man is thoroughly established. 

And what do we hope to accom- 
plish by developing definite training 
plans for new employees? These 
things—a reduction in labor turn- 
over; a reduction in waste and an 
improvemest in the quantity and 
quality of the work. 


Predict Partial Suspension of Spin- 
ning During August Because of 
Cotton Scarcity. 


If United States stocks are reduc- 
ed to 700,000 bales on July 31, “It 
may be taken for granted that spin- 
ning will be to a great extent cur- 
tailed during August,” in the opin- 
ion of A. Norden & Co., “as a great 
part of that remainder will be cot- 
ton held off the marekl, cr ear- 
marked, or of the wrong quality in 
the wrong place.” 

Comparing the consumption and 
export figures for the present season 
to date, with those for the same 
period of the previous season, they 
argue: 

“If consumption and exports con- 
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tinue on the same scalic as last vear 
there will be less than 700,000 balés 
left in the United States on July 34, 
this figure including mill stocks, 
port stocks, interior counted stocks, 
uncounted plantativun stocks, and re- 
packs, but no linters. Practically no 
new cotton can reach the mills in 
August, so that even admitting as, 
however, is absolutely vnthinkable) 
that they scrape together every bale 
of old cotton in the United States, 
and that not a bale is exported jn 
August, they will reach September 1 
with no cotton on hand. 


“Tt is true, tnat, as nas happened 
before, this theoretical famine situ- 
ation may be rendered less acute 
hv curtailed takings or substitu! ions, 
but ignorme all minor argunients 
the fundamental fact cannot be ceon- 
troverted that the supply c:-tton 
al the opening of the next scason 
will have reached very nearly an ir- 
reducible minimum, with the world 
absolutely dependent on the crop for 
which preparations are now being 
made.” 

Down to February 28 of this sea- 
son, A Norden & Co. show in a com- 
parative table, stocks in United 
States totaled 5,267,450 non-linter 
bales, against 7,435,476 on the same 
date the previous season. From 
March to July, inclusive, uf the sea- 
son 1921-1922, imports totaled 99.364 
bales, while the “city crop crrors, 
etic. allowed from 131,408 bales more, 
A Norden & Co. venture the estimate 


that the imports from March ‘o July 
of this season, will reach 105,000 


bales, while the “city crop” crrors, 
elc., will aggregate 150,000, ur 255,- 


000 bales altogether, to be added to 
the total of March 1, giving a grand 
total supply for March-July, 1923, of 
$5.522,.540 bales, compared with ?.,- 


666,245 bales for Marc'-July cf 1922. 


Of the 7,666,245 bales representing 
the March-July, 1922, supply, fhe 
Norden table shows that 4304492 
bales were consumed, exported or 
“purned,’ which figure is exactly 
687,848 bales less than the total es- 
timated supply for the balance of 
the season, 1923. 


Chinese Mills on Part Time. 


(Daily News Record.) 

Shanghai, China.—Most of the cot- 
fon mills in Shanghai are still work- 
ing but part time, and several have 
suspended work. This is due to the 
abnormal rise in the price of cotton 
in the local market, as elsewhere, 
without a corresponding rise in the 
price of cotton yarn which they 
produce. 

It was estimated recently that 
more than 75,000 employes of the 
cotton milis in Shanghai have los! 
their jobs because of the situation 
in the cotton yarn market. 

A report was current recently (thai 
a group of profiteers were corner- 
ing the market with a view ‘fo hold- 
ing up further supplies of the staple 
on an already thin market. The re- 
port has not, however, caused any 
real apprehension among local mill 
men. 

The Shanghai cotton market open- 
ed following the Chinese New Year 
holidays with prices ruling about the 
Same as before the suspension of 
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business, but perhaps with a firmer 
tendency. “The strength now being 
evinced on the local staple,” says J. 
Spunt & Co. “notwithstanding the 
iegligible demand for same by con- 


/sumers, ¢an be ascribed to no other 


cause than the comparatively low 
stocks of the raw material locally 
and to the acute statistical position 
in mid-Americans wherein a scarcity 
is already incipiently beige fell with 
as yet an unfavorable outiook on the 
next season’s yield in the face of no 
definite and adequate measures to 
overcome the increasing boll weevil! 
infestation.” 


Maiden Mills Sold. 


Newton N. C.—The Providence cot- 
ton mill, one mile east of the town . 
of Maiden, and the Maiden Mill, in 
the center of the town, were sold at 
auction Saturday to clear off indebt- 
edness incurred during the slump in 
business in 1920-21 and to dispose of 
controversies between former and 
present owners... The Providence 
Mill was awarded to John P. Yount, 
oT Newton, the highest bidder, for 
$83,750. The Maiden Mill to J. Smith 
Campbell, of Maiden, for $40,100. 


The Maiden Mill is the parent 
mill of the Maiden community and 
was built by the late Frank Carpen- 
ter, and sons, L. A.. and D. M. Car- 
penter. Its building was the begin- 
ning of the town of Maiden in 1882. 
From it grew the Providence and 
(inion Mills, both of which were on 
larger scales and more modern in 
equipment. 


YOUR BELTING 


In this drive, belting performance counts high in actual production. 
Spar Oak belting reduces slippage, maintaining the required speed of 
the machine without increasing the load at the power plant because 


the pulley side of the belt is live elastic 


SPARTAN LEATHER 


There is a Graton & Knight belt that will give you maximum power 
per square inch of pulley surface, a belt that will cling to the job 
year in and year out, but there is no such thing as a universal belt. 
Each particular drive presents its own problem. The Graton & Knight 
engineering department is at your service at all times. No obligation 
involved when you call upon it to answer your belting questions. 

Graton & Knight belts are the result of many years’ research. The 
hide is tanned for the exact kind of belting it is to become, and all the 


way through the various processes of manufacturing, the ultimate 
object is under consideration. 


The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass., U. 


S. A. 
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Raiding the Cotton Market. 

Prominent cotton dealers deliber- 
ately joined hands with speculators 
in forcing a decline in the price of 
cotton. One cotton dealer sold 3,000 
bales of futures above 30 1-2 cents 
and then flooded the mills with of- 
fers of spot cotton. 

He knew that Southern mills were 
supplied and that he took-small risk 
in offering cotton but even if he 
had to sacrifice 5,000 bales of spot 
cotton in order to create weakness 
he would profit by the decline in 
the 3,000 or more bales of futures 
that he had sold short. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
members knew that the public held 
large quantities of futures with 
margins of 2 to 3 cents and they 
deliberately went after those mar- 
gins. 

The speculators wanted their cus- 
tomers margins while the spot deal- 
ers wanted to cover their commit- 
ments at lower prices. Their organ- 
ized raid was successful and profit- 
able to both sides and the New York 
Cotton Exchange, their vehicle en- 
abled them to rob the public and the 
mills as usual. 


Not a boll of cotton has been 
grown during the past two weeks 
and the statistical position of cotton 
is just as strong as it was when 
above 30 cents. 

The raid will not affect the sup- 
ply of cotton and it is just as cer- 
tain now as then that mills will be 
idle because of lack of cotton this 
summer. 

Instead of being stampeded into 
reducing their prices for yarns and 
goods, mills should sit steady and 
should realize that the raid has not 
produced a new situation. 


One inch strict middling cotton 
can be purchased for delivery from 
October to February and probably 
later for 100 points on December. 

It has therefore been possible to 
buy such cotton for next season for 
less than 25 cents and in our opinion 
it is a reasonably safe purchase. 

Recognizing the fact that a crop of 
13,000,000 will be required for next 
season and the many uncertainties 


that the growing season will pro- 
duce we think that 25 cents is a low 
price of next season's collon and 
should any unfavorable weather de- 
velop much higher prices will result. 

Cotton may come back to 25 cents 
next fall or may go stightly wnder 
that price but chances very strongly 
favor higher figures during the 
growing season. 


Is Business Good? 


When the organized turn against 
cotton was made the cotton wires 
were flooded with pessimistic re- 
ports and in order to show the false- 
ness of those reports we give the 
following extracts from market re- 
ports of last Sunday’s papers: 

New York.—Stock prices fluc- 
tuated within a comparatively 
narrow trading area all week, 
several new high records for the 
vear being made on the rallies, 
however, particularly in the oil, 
rubber, equipment and sugar 
groups 

Philadelphia.—Steel mills are 
still from 30 to 90 days behind 
on orders, and there seems to be 
no let-up in new demand. Every 
aavilable blast furnace is being 
put into operation. Prices are 
holding firm, and in some cases 
have been advanced in an en- 
deavor to check further orders. 

New York.—American  Rail- 
ways look for a steady increase 
in prosperity throughout the 
forthcoming year, it is revealed 
by heavy buying of all kinds of 
equipment. The railways in all 
parts of the country are getting 


ready for the heaviest traffic 
since the war. 
Philadelphia~—While there is 


not much new business in wor- 
sted yarns, steady consumption 
continues in both the knitting 
and weaving trades. 


New York—Cotton goods mar- 
kets have held very firm in first 


hands with buying less active. 


With costs rising at producing 
sources merchants expect that 
prices will rise still higher. The 
reaction in raw cotton had not 
gone far enough to affect cloth 
prices perceptibly this week. 
Production in cotton mills is 
running far above normal, and, 
owing to overtime operations, 
the output is very large. 

Philadelphia.—Cotton yarn re- 
ports from some sources are 
very encouraging, and many 
dealers say they have had good 
business this week. Carded 
yarns and single-combed yarns 
on coarse numbers have hit new 
high spots. The. mills are so well 
supplied with orders that they 
will make no concessions. 

Philadelphia.—Wastes of near- 
ly all descriptions are in good 
demand. Scarcity is noted in 
some classes and prices gener- 
ally are firm, with tendency to 
advance. 

With business generally good the 
speculators started a false propo- 
ganda that scared the cotton mill 
men and in a day's time converted 


some of the bulls to rampant 
bears. 
The ghost of 1920 continues to 


rise and eclipse the business judg- 
ment of today. 


Cc. B. Bryant. 


The many friends of C. B. Bryant, 
manager of the Charlotte office of 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., and form- 
er secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association will re- 
gret to learn of his death on March 
28th. 

Mr. Bryant had been seriously ill 
for two weeks following an opera- 
tion for acute appendicitis but it 
was expected that he would recover. 

One of the best known cotton men 
in the South and a close personal 
friend of many of the leading man- 
ufacturers, C. B. Bryant occupied an 
enviable position and will be sadly 
miss. 


Testing Yarn Numbers. 


In this issue we are inserting a 
blank to be used in making tests 
desired by the Spinners’ Division of 
the Southern Textile Association. 

In order to intelligently solve the 
problem of the variation in num- 
bers it is important what variations 
usually exist. 

Tests that have been made by 
some mills by sizing every bobbin 
on one side of a spinning frame have 
shown a surprising variation and 
the Spinners Division wish to get 
similar tests made by a large num- 
ber of mills. 

Take all the bobbins from one side 
of a spinning frame and carefully 
sizing each one, record the weights 
and numers on the blanks. Then 
size the bobbins from one side of 
another frame in another part of 
the room. 

Make an honest report showing 
the exaet variations no matter how 
great as the object of these reports 
is to determine the usual variations 
and then solve the problem of the 
cause of such variations. 
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Send the blanks to Carl R. Harris, 
chairman Spinners’ Division, Lan- 
caster, S. C.. or if not mailed before 
Wednesday send them to him at the 
Cleveland Hotel, Spartanbure S. C., 
as the meeting of the Spinners’ Di- 
vision will be held at Spartanburg 
on Friday, April 6th. 


Meeting of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. 

With the migration of New Eng- 
land capital to the South, and the 
effect of this on existing and future 
labor conditions likely to be one of 
the important topics for discussion 
at the coming meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
Lion at Richmond, Va., is expected to 
he the center of interest in the in- 
dustry. The gathering of the mill 
men of the South have, in recent 
vears, become part of the progress 
of the cotton goods business of the 
nation. 


Winston D. Adams, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, just re- 
turned from Richmond, states that 
the meeting, which will be the 27th 
annual convention, will attract the 
larges assemblage of textile manu- 
facturers ever brought together in 
the United States. He had been call- 
ed to the Virginia capital to perfect 
additional arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of those desiring res- 
ervations. Five hundred rooms were 
secured at the Jefferson, Richmond, 
Murphy and Rueger hotels—and 
more than half of these have already 
been taken, two months before the 
convention dates—May 16-17—some- 
thing unprecedented in the history 
of the great Southern mill organiza- 
fion. All the rooms with bath at 
the Jefferson, convention headquar- 
ters, were engaged two weeks ago. 
Mr. Adams states thai those mem- 
bers desiring rooms with bath will, 
hereafter secure accommodations at 
the Richmond, Murphy and. Rueger 
hotels, which, he adds, are three of 
the most up to date hotels in the 
South. 

In order to provide easy communi- 
cation between these hotels and 
convention headquarters, special ar- 
rangements have been perfected for 
a 2 1-2 minute automobile bus line 
service, both day and night. Mr. 
Adams adds that judging by the res- 
ervations already made, equally as 
many manufacturers will be found 
at these three hotels as at conven- 
tion headquarters. Between 700 and 
SOO are expected te be in attendance. 


The program this year promises 
features of unusual interest. Three 
Southern governors will speak. One 
of the problems to which this asso- 
ciation is just now directing special! 
attention being the establishment 
of the closest and most sympathetic 
relations between the industry and 
the governing authorities of the sev- 
eral Southern states. Another fea- 
ture will be the consideration of ad- 
ditional steps looking toward the 
relief of the Southern industry from 
dependence on outside factors; the 
effort of the National Congress for 
Federal regulation of minors in in- 
dustry, ete. 

The annual banquet at the Jeffer- 
son, Wednesday evening, May 16, is 
expected to be an important event. 
The entertainment features also 
promise much of interest. 
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W. H. Burks has been appointed 
superintendent of the Yazoo Yarn 
Mills, Yazoo City, Miss. 


R. H. Barker, of Gastonia, N. C., 
has become night overseer spinning 
at the China Grove Mills, China 
Grove, N. C. 


John T. Ferguson has resigned as 
night overseer spinning at the 
Avon Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


W. H. Tisdale has resigned as 
superintendent of Couch Mills, Inc., 
Fast Point, Ga. 


M. P. Sanford has resigned his po- 
sition at Hudson, N. C. to become 
night spinner at the Avon Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C, 


F. J. Reynolds has resigned as 
superintendent of the Yazoo Yarn 
Mills, Yazoo City, Miss., and will 
spend some time in the West, 


Dean Sutliffe has been appointed 
superintendent of Couch Mills, Inc., 
in adidtion to being superintend- 
ent of Beaver Mills, Thompson, a. 


J. Bassett, of East Lumberton, 8. 
C.. has become night carder and 
spinner at the Cheraw Cotton Mills, 
Cheraw; 8S. C. 


A. R. Small and not A. R. Sam, is 
now night spinner at the Wateree 
Mills, Camden, §, C., as recently pub- 
lished through error. 


W. B. Cash, formerly overseer 
weaving at the Gambrill and Mel- 
ville Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., has 
become night overseer of weaving at 
Cabarrus Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


W. F. Ballard has been transfer- 
red from night superintendent to 
overseer of carding on the day run 
at. the China Grove (N,. C.) Mills. 

J. E. Elmore has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the China Grove 
(N. C.) Mills and returned to his 
former position as overseer carding 
at the Winget Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


E. H. Mullis has resigned as night 
spinner at the Jewel Mils, Thomas- 
vilel, N. C., to become night superin- 
tent of the China Grove (N. C.) Col- 
ton Mills. 


R. C. Rice, who has been second 
hand in carding at one of the 
mills at Durham, N, C., is now night 
overseer carding at the China Grove 
(N. C.) Mills. 


Personal News 


H. C. Lomax has resigned as over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, 
N. C., and accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Laurel Mills, Laurel, 
Miss. 

P. H. Hanes Reported as Much 
Improved. 

Little Roek, Ark.—The condition 
of P. H. Hanes, manufacturer of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., who was 
stricken with pneumonia last night 
and removed from a train to a hos- 
pital here, was reported as improved 
today. 


Market for Hosiery in India. 


Certain American brands of cot- 
fon hosiery and underwear are in- 
creasing in popularity in India in 
spite of Japanese competition in the 
lower grades. American silk hose 
are especially liked because of their 
superior appearance and wearing 
qualities. Statistics for the eight 
months from April 1 to December 
31 show the value of cotton hosiery 
and underwear imports by princi- 
pal countries to have been: Japan, 
4,709,898 rupees; United Kingdom, 
232,945 rupees; United States, 137,564 
rupees; other 799,862 rupees. (Trade 
Commissioner C, Batchelder, Cal- 
cutta, January 19.) 


WANTED — Thoroughly com- 
petent, experienced man to 
take charge of Bleachery on 
wide sheetings. Good open- 
ing for the right man. Give 
references and state experi- 
ence in detail. Address D., 
care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


| SURE DOES | 
MAKE SUDS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


BEST for CLEANING 
MILL FLOORS 


Poland Soap Works 


Anniston, Ala. 
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Bleached Goods! 


(Selling Points No. 41) 


To cut or not to cut 
that is the question. 

Price cutting iS not needed 
if your goods are better. 

By Solozone—processing them 


they have a white that is 
pormanent, without weakening, 


of greater softness and elasticity. 
The question is answered: 
Don’t cut! 


Ask us how, 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


NEW YORK 


Moreland Size 


“‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


and Spools 


Warp Bobbins 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—The Roa- 
noke Mills will build a Wware- 
house for the storage of finished 


goods. J. E. Sirrine and Co., Green- 
ville, are the engineers. 

Augusta, Ga.—The Sibley Mfg. Co., 
is re-arranging the opening room 
and installing new machinery. J. E. 
Sirrine and Co., Greenville, are en- 
gineers, 

Taylors, S. C—The Southern 
Bleachery, Harry Stevenson, presi- 
dent, has retained E. S. Draper, 
landscape architect and city panner, 
ii East Fifth Street, Charlotte, N. C,, 
to plan and layout a village develop- 
ment. 


Pelzer, S. C.—Fire, of undetermin- 
ed origin, completely destroyed the 
waste house of the old mills of the 
Pelzer Manufacturing Co., causing a 
loss estimated at approximately 82,- 
000, isurance being carried on the 
building. 


Rome, Ga.—Anchor Duck Mills has 
retained E. S. Draper, landscape ar- 
ehitect and city planner, 11 East 
Fifth Street, Charlotte, N. CG. to 
make survey of village to include 
location of new houses. 


West Durham, N. C.—Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills. W. A. Erwin, treasurer, 
will enlarge bleachery, increasing 
production of bleachery and sheet 
factory. J. E. Sirrine and Company, 
Engineers, Greenville, S. C. This 
announcement confirms the report 
previously carried in these columns. 


Duke, N. C.—Erwin Cotton Mills, 
W. A. Erwin, treasurer, will build 
a 40,000 spindle mill for the manu- 
facture of denims. The mill is to 
he of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and modern throughout. The 
company will build the necessary 
warehouses and tenement houses. 
J. E. Sirrine and Company, Engi- 
neers Greenville, 8. C. A previous 
report of this project, as carried in 
these columns, stated that the mill 
would have 50,000 spindles, but the 
official announcement stated that 1 
will have 40,000 spindles. 

Dallas, Texas.—The Dallas Textile 
Mills Company, which was iecor- 
porated last Wednesday with a cap- 
ital stock of $1,000,000, will begin at 
once tht erection of a plant just oul- 
side this city. The site is at the 
Love Field in the industrial district 
here. This company was the first of 
several to be formed in North Texas 
as a result of invitations extended to 
cotton gin men of New England and 
Southern States to locate mills in 
Texas. It followed the recent ex- 
tended visit to Texas of M. L. Cannon 
of North Carolina, an extensive cot- 
ton mill operator, who is interested 
in the new company here. J. Henry 
Burris, president of the company, is 
head of the successful Texas Cotton 
Mills Co. at McKinney, 30 miles 
north of here. Other organizers of 
the company are leading business 
men of this city and section. The 

mill will have 42,000 spindles. 


Duncan, S. C.—Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Engineers are sending oul 
plans and specifications asking for 
bids on new buildings for Pacific 
Mills to be constructed near Duncan, 


S. C.. including the following: cotton 
mill building 300x135 feet, 4 stories, 
cotton store house building 75x1i00 


feet, 5 stories; 
650x200 feet, part 


bleachery 


building 
2 story, part 1 
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story; power house and pump room 
building and approximately 300 
houses for employes. 

Bids are also being taken by the 
engineers covering approximately 
2,000 tons structural steel and on va- 
rious items of machinery and build- 
ing equipment for the proposed 
plant. 

Although complete plans and 
specifications have been made up 
and bids have been secured, Pacific 
Mills have not definitely decided to 
go ahead on this project. 

Spartanburg, S. C—The engineer- 
ing plans for the Pacific Mills at 
Groce haev been completed by Lock- 
wood, Greene and Company and 
have been submitted to the contrac- 
tors for bids. The plans call for 
bids on construction of a bleachery, 
a 20,000 spindle mill, boiler house, 
warehouse and a village of 200 cot- 
tages. 


Greenville, S. C.—Fire, thought to 
have originated from a short circuit 
of electric wires, gutted the second 
story of the Poe Mill Graded school 
and did damage unofficially estimat- 
ed at between $5,000 and $6,000. 
Though the building is located be- 
yond the cily limits the local depart- 
ment responded to the call and two 
machines were rushed to the scene. 
Truck No. 1 was ditched near Poe 
Mill, however, but No. 2 reached the 
fire and prevented further loss to 
the building. 


Concord, N. C—The work being 
handled for the Hobarton Manufac- 
turing Company, of Concord, by 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, 
of Charlotte, N. C., and Boston, Mass., 
consists of the design of a weave 
shed for the manufacture of ging- 
hams. This will contain 100 auto- 
matic Crompton and Knowles looms 
and is built with the idea of buying 
all yarn and weaving and finishing 
in this plant. This mill will even- 
tually be extended to 400 looms. It 
will be of mill construction approxi- 
mately 80x200 feet, one story and 
basement. 

Marshville, N. C—The Marshville 
Manufacturing Company, which is 
to build a mill at Marshville, for the 
manufacture of cord fabric for auto- 
mobile tires, organized Saturday af- 
ternoon at Marshville and appointed 
a building committee to proceed at 
once with the construction of the 
building, which will be about one 
hundred and twenty-five feet by one 
hundred and forty. 

The stockholders, which include a 
great number of persons in and 
around Marshville, met in the school 
building and eleeted the following 
directors: S. M. Robinson, of Lowell, 
Morhead Stack, Monroe; H. B. Marsh, 
R. C. Newsome, and F. L. Harrell, 
Marshville. 

The directors then met and elected 
Mr. Robinson, president; Mr. Stack, 
secretary and treasurer: H. B. 
Marsh, vice president. The build- 
ing committee appointed is: J. Hur- 
ley Griffin, E. C. Marsh, and More- 
head Stack. 
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Greenville, S. C.—A charter for the 
operation of the Marion Cotton 
Mills, until recently the Riverside 
Mills, has been issued. 

The charter from the Secretary of 
States gives the owners of the mill 
the right to manufacture cotton 
yarn and other textile products. 

The concern is organized with a 
capital stock of $50,000 divided into 
500 shares with par value at $100 
pr share. 

The new company was organized 
about two weeks ago and the offi- 
cers are: A. B. Shuford, of Conover, 
N. C., president, and A. B. Kuhn, of 
Newton, N. C., secretary. 


Dunn, N. C.—A movement is on 
foot for the erection of a eotton mill 
on the Godwin-Johnson lands, one 
mile west of Dunn and on the state 
highway leading from Dunn to 
Duke. An experienced cotton mill 
man from Lumberton has been 
asked to come to Dunn to engineer 
the project and he has promised to 
come here at an early date. The 
plan is to raise a part of the stock 
locally to finance the erection of the 
mill. 


While Dunn has a number of man- 
ufacturing plants, the nearest cotton 
mill is at Duke, four miles away. 
The citizens of the town are anxious 
for one or more cotton mills to be 
erected here. 

As a result of the advertising by 
the Dunn chamber of commerce re- 
cently, one New England manufac- 
turer has made it known to F. Grov- 
er Britt, secretary of the chamber, 
that he is going to build a ec >tten 
mill in the South, and indications 
point to him locating his mil in 
Dunn. 


Lenoir, N. €.—The Elliott Build- 
ing Company, of Hickory, has been 
awarded the contract to build the 
new Nelson Cotton Mill, 
with a large warehouse, reservoir 
and 16 cottages. The price for the 
whole job is $125,000. The mill will 
be 80 by 375 feet and will operate 
6,600 spindles. The Elliott company, 
which completed January 1, forty 
new cottages at Granite Falls, has 
the contract for building 20 addi- 
tional houses there for the Granite 
Falls Manufacturing Company, and 
expects to complete an even 100 dur- 
ing the year. 


Dallas, Texas.—The Dallas Cotton 
Mills, Inc., has filed an amendment 
to its charter increasing the capita! 
stock from $250,000 to $750,000. The 
mill has shown a steady growth in 
business and extensive improve- 
ments have recently been made in 
the plant. 


“The increase in our capital stock 
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is to cover added equipment and 
buildings,” Walter Hogg, treasurer 
of the company said in explaining 
the increase. “These additions and 
improvements have been made over 
a period of years. We have each 


EK BULLETIN 


reached a value in excess of our 
original capital. We deemed it ad- 
visable to amend our charter to in- 
erease our capital stock to cover 
this excess.” 

Officers of the Dallas Cotton Mills, 


together | 


year let our stipulated surplus ride, Inc., are: Joel T. Howard, president; 
instead of paying it out as dividends E. C. Calahan, vice-president, and 
to stockholders, and investments Walter Hogg, secretary and treas- 
made in the property have now urer. 
A \ 
JSORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 
SONTICELLO GA MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, NC 
JOUBLE. & BLOOMY BRILLIANT. 
OM 
low percentage 1s reguired 
ATLANTH. BLUES. 
ATLANTIC BROWNS 
Yoni gorraity of allartic 
ATLANTIC MAROONS. can be 
ypor 
ITLANTIC GREL/VS. 
| AILANTC COMPANY 
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Concord, N. C—The managemen! 
of the White-Parks mill, of this city, 
announced that the size and capacily 
of the plant is to be doubled, work 
to be started at once. 

The company was organized with 
local capital several years ago, and 
business conditions at present war- 
rant the increase in the output of 
the plant. 

The company when the addition is 
completed and all new machinery is 
installed will have 4,032 spindles. It 
manufactures yarn, and its output 
very popular with other manu- 
facturing concerns in this and other 
Southern states. 


is 


Texas.—Stockholders of 
the South Texas Cotton Mills held 
their annual meeting at Brenham 
for the election of a board of direc- 
tors recently. Following the meeting — 
of the stockholders, the directors 
met and elected officers to serve for 
the coming year. 

Directors elected are: 
dings, J. H. Simon, T. A. Adams, W. 
W. Searcy, T. A. Low, A. A. Hacker, 
Fred Martin, William Seidel, Jr., and 
W. B. Francis. 

The directors elected the following 
officers: D. C. Giddings, president 
and treasurer; J. H. Simon, vice- 
president; T. A. Adams, secretary 
and manager. 

Reports submitted by officers cov- 
ering the last year’s operation of the 
mills at Brenham and at San An- 
tonio were declared highly satisfac- 
tory and showed a prosperous con- 
dition of the company. 


Brenham, 


D. C. Gid- 


Belmont, N. C.—The new mills in 
Belmont are rapidly being completed 
and put into operation, and con- 
struction work preparatory to erec- 
tion of the others now in construc- 
tion is going forward nicely. 

The Perfection Spinning Company 
has started its machinery and is now 
spinning yarns for the market. 

The Linford Mi!!s, tnc., has start- 
ed cotton in the mii and will be 
turning out yarns in a few days. 

Both of these mills are building 
additional cottages to accommodiate 
the new operatives necessary to run 
fhe machinery that has been bought 
to completely fill the mills, this ma- 
chinery to be delivered in May and 
June, 

The Aeme Mill is also completing 
the installation of the new machin- 
ery that will completely fill the mill 
building. They are also erecting a 
number of new cottages. 

The Stowe Spinning Company 
grading the site for the foundation 
of their mill and putting down a 
deep well for a pure water supply. 

The Eagle Manufacturing Com- 
pany 18 grading a side track prepa- 
ratory to beginning their construc- 
tion work, 
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the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
diferent requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN ~—e MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA. GFORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, Genera! Manager 


— 
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P. D. JOHNSON, Ga., Al@., 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


| TEXTOL,A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 


Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


ARE USED. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly." 

These compounds are based on the best noractical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


and Tenn. Agent, 


The Arabo!l 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae, Concord, N.C. p. 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 


AND BLEACHINGS 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
D. GLBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


Total Cloth Production for 1921, 


Continued From 


Pillow tubing 


Print cloth 


Voiles 


Lawns, nainsooks, cambrics, 
and similar muslins 


Tobacco, cheese, butter, bunt- 
ings, and bandage cloths 


Mosquito netting and tarlatan. 
Ginghams 

Shirtings (not silk-striped) 
Shirtings (silk striped) 

Pique (except shirtings) 
Drills 
Twills and sateens 
Ticks 

Denims 


Osnabures 


Cotton flannel (Canton flannel, 
flannelettes. and blanketings) 


Cottonades 


Cotton worsteds 


Value 
_Pounds 
Sq. yds. 

Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 

Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 

Value 


Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 


Pounds 
Sq. yds. 

Value 
Poundds 
Sq. yds. 

Value 
_Pounds 
Sq _yds. 


Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
_Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yas. 
Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Va'ue 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 


Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
Pounds 
S. yds. 
Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 


2,431 
256. 
,024, 
DRT 
7,984 
306, 
9.541 
747, 
171, 
864 
932 
O00. 
448, 
OOD 


Tire duck 


Page 14.) 


,632, 
oli 
.116, 
,949., 
7.680. 
2,039 
,021 
408, 


79 


000 


O00 


000 


O00) 


000) 
,000) 


} 
O00) 
000) 
000) 


000 


Onn 
O00 


000 


000 


000 


OOo 


000 


000 
000 
000 


O00) 
000 


000 


», 000 


35.000 
23.000 
525.000 


,000 
000 
7,000 
000 
000 
7.000 


>, 000 
000 
000 


765,000 


,000 
,000 
000 
8,000 
000 


$18,943,000 (1) Ounee duck (except tire)-. 
3,510,000 15,213,000 
12,113,000 $1,484,000 


2 556.000 (1) 
167,986,000) 
997,485,000) 


Numbered duck (except tire) 


$122,558 ,000) Tire fabrics, other than duck _. 
) 
53, 988.000) (anvas 
417,893,000) 
$79,385,000) 1,153,243 
) $60,218,000 Tapestries 
) 
22 350,000) Plushes, velvets and velveteens, 
239,866,000) cut or uncut 
$16,976,000) 
3,271,000 (1) 


34,425,000 97,982,000 Corduroys 
$3,273,000 $2,820,000 
77,396,000 (1) 

489,661,000 
$36,706,000 


368,308,000 Turkish towels and towelings 
$85,071,000 
73,736,000) 
18,264,000) (1) All other terry weaves 
7 185,322,000 
$15,948,000 

Towels and toweling, wash 


970.000) 
854.000) 
33,866,000) 
) 


$12,379,000) cloths, bath mats, wiping 
16,252,000 (1) and polishing cloths (ex- 
78,855,000 (1) cept pile fabrics) 
$23,060,000 (1) 

117,627,000 (1) 


314,822,000 289.970,000 
$73,254,000 $21. 257.000 
131,537,000 (1) 

424,478,000 392,109,000 


Bedspreads and quilts (crochet, 
marseillies, and satin) 


$101,057.000 $32.892. 000 Cotton, table damask, in plece 
18,.268.000) or otherwise 
53,683,000) (1) 

$13,125,000) 229,330,000 
87, 088.000) $24,948,000 Sheets and pillow cases 


166,698,000) 
$56,955.000) 
(1) (1) Blankets 
(1) (1) 
(1) (1) 
“loth composed of cotton and 
82 319.000 (1) silk or other vegetable fiber 


and silk (except silk-striped 
shirtings) 


268,068,000 
$60,152,000 


263 .8862.000 
$24,352,000 


6,235,000 (1) 
13,935,000 (1) 
$4,616,000 (1) All other woven goods (over 12 
2,637,000 (1) Inches in width) 
7,197,000 (1) 
$3,862,000 (1) 


_. Pounds 


Sq. yds. 
Value 


__ Pounds 


Sq. yds. 
Value 
_.Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
_.Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Va_ue 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 


Value 


_Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 


Pounds 


Sq. yds. 
Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 


.. Pounds 


Sq. yds. 
Value 


Pounds 
Sq. yas. 
V a lue 


Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 
_Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 


Pounds 
Sq. yds. 
Value 


_. Pounds 


Sq. yds. 
Value 


56,056,000 
51,7 23,000 
$57,738,000 


128,174,000) 
123,465,000) 


$143,086,000) 


61,041,000 122,027,000) (1) 
97,033,000 178,540,000) 251,367,000 
$21,794,000 $70,601,000) $49,179,000 
35,804,000 38,329,000) 
38,167,000 34,496,000) 
$13,149,000 23,395,000) (1) 
40,191,000 29,917,000 (1) 
43,934,000 36,806,000 (1) 
$43,914,000 $32,602,000 (1) 
2,024,000 11,868,000 (1) 
1,642,000 11,784,000 (1) 
$1,378,000 7, 498, 000 (1) 
5,892,000 9,625,000 10,138,000 
10,414,000 21, 706,000 $5,412,000 
$13,922,000 $17,296,000 
10,128,000 13,368,000) 
11,510,000 20,321,000) (1) 
$14,439,000 $22,809,000) 29 429,000 
10,816,000 12,807,000) $9,805,000 
16,356,000 19,863,000) 
$6,700,000 $13,865,000) 
20,856,000 16,871,000) 
39,244,000 31,506,000) 
$13,755,000 $14,059,000) 
1,580,000 574,000) 
3,282,000 442,000) (1) 
$840,000 $419,000) 75,799,000 
) $9,805,000 
32,181,000 20,754,000) 
80,680,000 43,217,000) 
$17,393,000 $16,753,000) 
16,864,000 12,700,000 (1) 
31,828,000 24,072,000 (1) 
$11,002,000 $10.24! 5.000 (1) 
14,962,000 10,544,000 (1) 
43,120,000 27,499.000 (1) 
$10,760,000 $9,544,000 (1) 
5,978,000 5,019,000 (1) 
21,422,000 20,817,000 (1) 
$4,209,000 $3,369,000 (1) 
33,222,000 42,321,000 (1) 
91,520,000 96,621,000 (1) 
$21,507,000 $32,640,000 (1) 
6,382,000 6,692,000 (1) 
36,559,000 51,405,000 (1) 
$14,136,000 $18,587,000 (1) 
66,673,000 107.342,000 (1) 
348,968,000 373,504,000 535 432.000 
$45,003,000 $90,365,000 $53,386,000 


Manufacturers of 

Spools of Every Description 

Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 
Filling Bobbins, Twister 


Bobbins, Northrop Loom 


Bobbins 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WE SPECIALIZE 


NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


Southern Representative 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


DAVID BROWN 


President 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY ) 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Faollities fer 
Manufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE’’ 


Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 
Cerreapendenee Sellcited 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


Catalieg on Request 
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Pounds 485,223,000 618,034,000 497,987,000 
Value $219,479,000 $453,624,000 $127 ,364,000 
(2) Value $50,202,000 $55,009,000 $22,917,000 
13,440,000 11,860,000 13,050,000 
Value $3,978,000 $5,935,000 2,716,000 
Cordage and rope Pounds 3,854,000 5,763,000 4,962,000 
Value $847,000 $2,207,000 $792,000 
Batting, wadding, and mattress 
felts _...+.Pounds 49. 856.000 68,517,000 (1) 
Value $5,877,000 $8,482,000 (1) 
Cotton card laps, roping, sliver, 
and roving _....Pounds 4,343,000 4,260,000 (1) 
Value $1,063,000 $1,956,000 (1) 
Other cotton products Value $7,211,000 $10,777,000 $10,195,000 
Cotton waste sold 272,133,000 314.954,000 317,198,000 
Value $13,331,000 $36,332,000 $14,417,000 
Old bagging and ties from cotton 
bales 731,000 $2,506,000 $1,010,000 
Amount received for contract 
work $3.643, 000 $6,082,000 (1) 
All other products Value $22,835,000 $65,891,000 $16,879,000 
1—Not reported separately. 
2—These figures do not represent the total production of cotton twine. In addi- 


tion, the establishments manufacturing cordage and twine, jute and linen goods as 
their products of chief value reported 23,406,000 pounds of cotton twine, valued at 
$12,289,000 in 1919: and 17,927,000 pounds, va'ued at $3,472,000 in 1914. However, in 
1921, such establishments did not show separately the amount of twine made of cotton. 


3—In addition, the establishments that manufactured chiefly cordage and rope 
reported production of cotton cordage and rope, as follows: In 1921, 13,132,000 pounds, 
valued at $4,381,000; in 1919, 11 947,000 pounds, valued at $6,120,000; and in 1914, 
13,244,000 pounds, valued at $2,540.000 
Statistics for 1921, 1919 and 1914 are summarized in the following statement. 
The figures for 1921 are preliminary and subject to such change and correction as 
may be found necessary from a further examination of the original reports. 
1921° 1919°* 1914* 
Number of establishments 1,329 1,278 1,168 
Persons engaged 425,758 445,42% 238,726 
Proprietors and firm members 240 239 409 
Salaried employes 13,032 14,218 8,951 
Wage earners (average number) 412 486 430.966 379.366 
Salaries and wages $364 434,000 $292,839. 000 £161.680.000 
Salaries 35,991,000 37, 364.000 15,550,000 
Wages 378,443,000 355.475.000 146,130,000 
(ost of materia’s 708,094,000 1,277. 786.000 431,603,000 
Value of products __.. 1,279.168,000 ».125,272.000 676.569,000 
Value added by manufacturer? 571,074,000 847,486,000 244,966,000 
*Statistics for establishments with products valued at less than $5,000 are not 
included ni the figures for 1921: there were 10 estab'ishments of this class which 
reported 8&8 wage earners and products valued at $22,600 For 1919. however, data 
for 10 such establishments, reporting 20 wage earners and products valued at 


$26,000, and for 1914, data for 11 such establishments, reporting 18 wage earners and 
products valued at $23,000, are included in the figures with the exception of the item 
“number of establishments.” 

*Value of products less cost of materials. 


Mrs. Bertha Pratt 
Huntsville. 


Dies in 24,-607 in December. Trade 
missioner Hugh PD. Butler. 


February 17.) 


Com- 
London, 


Huntsville, Ala.—-Mrs. Bertha H. 
Pratt, wife of Tracy W. Pratt, presi- 


Piece-Goods Market at Harbin. 
dent of the West Huntsville Cotton 


Mills. died suddenly here of heart Polish piece goods are being of- 
disease. Mrs. Pratt had been ac- fered at Harbin by salesman from 
tive in women’s work of many kinds Warsaw and Lodz. In spite of the 
and during the war was head of the fact that the Lodz prices are con- 
women's activities here in the Red siderably lower than British and 


Cross. American prices, these salesman, if 
is reported, have not been able to 
book one single order, inasmuch as 
the Harbin markel is overloaded 
with piece goods, much of which has 
the United Kingdom during January been in local warehouses and stores 
amounted to just under 400,000,000 for a number of years. Consul G, 
square yards, a figure which is larg- ©. Hanson, Harbin, China, February 
er than that for any month of last !. 

year with the exception of July. 
As reported, sales in November and 
December were rather poor. It is 
helieved that a substantial share of 
this big total was made up of goods 
shipped from stock. This opinion 
would seem to be confirmed by sta- 


British Cotton Piece-Goods Exports. 


Cotton piece goods exported from 


Polish Textile Situation. 


The Lodz textile mdustry is now 
operating only four days per week. 
Spot cotton is reselling in Lodz at a 


tisties of the Ministry of Labor, lower price than in Bremen and 
which gives the number of unem- New York. Cable from Acting 
ployed in the textile industry in Commercial Attache H. B. Smith, 
January as 70,381, compared with Warsaw, March 14. 
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A Day of Specialists 


Quality Shooks— 
Quick Service 


We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Wanted. 
Position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill, or overseer card- 


ing and spinning. Can furnish 
hest of references. Address P. E 
A.. care Southern Textile Bulle 
Liab. 

Wanted. 

One to four Model 30 Foster 
(one Winders. Must have new 
taper Mandrell equipment. Ad- 
dress F. P. B. care Southern 


Textile Bulletin. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN PR. R. 
Announces 


Reduced Fares to Durham, N. C. 


Account 


Woman’s Missionary Union, Auxiliary 
to Baptist States Convention of North 
Carolina, March 27th-29th. Tickets 
for the going journey sold March 23-29, 
inclusive, certificates validated March 
29th, honored until April 2, 1923. 


J. F. DALTON, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Norfolk, Va. 


The advantages of su- 
perior appearance = and | 
feel to textile fabrics 
which always follow the 
use of 
WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOLLING SPECIAL 
is a faetor in increasing 
their salableness. 
Moreover, these results 
are obtained at no greater 
cost. 


Ask your supply man. 


“Wpandotic™ 


Che ford Compass. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole 
Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


~ 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order To-day,» 


Mill Accounts Wanted 


Experienced salesman with large experienced sales organization 
and large mill acquaintance desires additional accounts—special- 


ties preferred. Now successfully selling specialties but can handle 


additional lines. Address Specialty Salesman. 
additional lines. Address, “Specialty Salesman,” care Southern 


Textile Bulletin. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _ = strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 | 
to 80 pounds in freight on every | 


shipment because of extreme light- 
ness.. Stronger than inch boards, 
burgiarproof, waterproof and clean. | 
Write for prices and samples. ) 
Convincing prices—Suick service. 


| Wilits Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


An unusual 
EQUIPMENT 


for an unusual 
SERVICE 


The National Vulcanized Fibre 
Company is the result of the con- 
solidation of three large and well- 
known fibre manufactories. 


Three-fold Service 


The present organization offers 
to manufacturers unprecedented 
fibre service—a service with 
three-fold equipment for speedy 
production, three-fold facilities for 
quick deliveries and a three-fold 
reputation. 


Make it of 
Vul-cot Fibre 


The guaranteed purity of Vul-cot 
Fibre—its strength, toughness and 
work-ability has made it a Part of 
the products of a host of well- 
known manufacturers. if there is 
a Place for fibre in your product— 
either in a very minor or very im- 
portant position—this unusual ex- 
perience in the manufacture of all 
sorts of fibre articles and parts, 


this unusual service is at your com- 
mand. 


National 
Vulcanized 
Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Dei. 
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North Carolina Leads in Number of 
Mills. 
Washington.—North Carolina had 
a decided lead over other states in 
the number of establishments eén- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture 
of cotton goods in the year 1921, the 
reports of which to department of 
commerce and bureau of census, 
show a decrease of about 40 per cent 
in the value of products as com- 
pared with 1919, but an increase of 
89 per cent over the pre-war year, 
i914, it was announced. Three hun- 
dred and forty-four mills reported 

from North Carolina. 

“There were also decreases from 
i919 to 1921 in the number of per- 
sons employed,” the report contin- 
ued, “in the number of persons em- 
ployed, in the total amount paid dur- 
ing the vear in salaries and wages, 
and in the cost of materials used. 
In the quantities of the various 
kinds of goods produced, many in- 
creases as well as decreases are 
shown, resulting in very little differ- 
ence in the aggregate quantity re. 
ported for 1921 and for 1919." 

The value of products and the 
value added by manufacture are as 
follows: 1921, $1,279,168,000—-$571,- 
074,000; 1919, $2,125 272,000—$847,- 
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486,000; 1914, 
966,000. 

“Of the 1,329 establishments re- 
porting for the industry in 1921, 344 
were located in North Carolina: 182 
in Massachusetts: 154 in South Car- 
Olina; 125 in Georgia; 124 in Penn- 
syivania; 73 in Rhode Island; 64 in 
Alabama; 46 in Connecticutt; 44 in 
New York; 27 in New Jersey; 19 in 
Texas; 17 in New Hampshire; 16 in 
Tennessee; 15 in Maine: 14 in Mary- 
land; 13 in Mississippi; 19 in Vir- 
ginia; 8 in [llinois; 5 in Kentucky; 4 
each in Indiana and Vermont; 3 in 
Louisiana; 2 each in Arkansas and 
California, ane 1 each in Michigan 
and Missouri. 


76,569,000 — $244.,- 


“Massachusetts was the leading 
state in the industry in 1921 and pur- 
chased 25 per cent of the total value 
of products that year. 

In December. 1921, the month of 
maximum employment, 445,379 wage 
earners were reported, and in Janu- 
ary, the month of minimum employ- 
ment, 375,245—the minimum repre- 
senting 84.3 per cent of the maxi- 
mum. The average number of wage 
earners employed during the year 
was 412.486, as compared with 430,- 
966 in 1919 and 379,366 in 1914. 

An increase was shown in the to- 


STEEL. 


CON 


PROOF 


tal number of textile establish- 
ments reported, the figures being 1,- 
329 for 1921, 1.278 for 1919, and 1,168 
for 1944. 

There were 425,758 persons en- 
gaged in the industry, including pro- 
prietors and firm members, salaried 
employers and wage earners, in 1921 
as compared with 445,423 in 1919, 
and 338,726 in 1914. 

Salaries and wages totaled $364,- 
134,000 in 1921, against $392,839,000 
in 1919. and $161,680,000 in 1914. Of 
this, the amounts represented by 
wages were :$328,443,000, $355,475,000, 
and $146,130,000, respectively. 


To Build Chain of Mills. 


Muskogee, Okla——Erection of a 
string of 10 cotton mills, all in the 
Southwest, is planned by the Con- 
solidated Cotton Mills Co., a new 
corporation capitalized at $5,000,000. 
A majority of the mills, it is stated, 
will probably be erected in Texas, 
allhough present plans call for one 
in Arkansas and one or more in 
louisiana. 

The company plans to manufac- 
(ure a full line of fabrics from heavy 
duek to fine gingham, each mill 
specializing in one product. The 
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financing of the company will be in 
charge of the Secruity & Guaranty 
Corporation of this city. It is stat- 
ed that one-half of the capital will 
be secured in the various towns 
where the mills will be located, and 
the balance through Eastern and 
European connections. 


R, H. Kagi, cotton mill engineer, 
will head the technical staff of the 
company in the capacity of vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Kagi, it is stated, has had wide ex- 
perience in the erecting and opera- 
ation of cotton mills in this country 
and abroad. Hen. Alvin C. Owsley, 
of Denton, Texas, father of the na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, will serve the company as 
vice president and general counsel. 

The company believes that the 
Southwest, and especially Texas, of- 
fers good opportunities for the es- 
tablishment of mills on a large scale. 


“The saving of freight alone,” says 
an official, “should be a potent fac. 
tor in the company’s success. Sta- 
tistics show that the all-rail rate on 
a bale of cotton from Dallas, Texas, 
to Fall River, Mass., exceeds the sum 
of $8.50 and the freight rate on the 
manufactured goods is approximat- 
ly $1 per bale.” 


BALING 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES © 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. ANN ARBOR.MICH.,U.S.A. 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 
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ENDLESS WOVEN 
No Slip 
No Splice Combs equipped with 
Tilton Bands are op- 
No Stretch TILTON erating for months 
ARTHUR S. BROWN MFG. CO., Tilton, New Hampshire 
Sou. Rep. O. L. JOHNSON, Box 1014, Charlotte, N.C. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period ©: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY. 
BIRMI 


NGHAM, ALA. 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


-——— MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY:——- 
ROCKFORD,ILL. VU. S. A. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


AUDITS TAX SERVICE 


Geo. H. Adams & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


11 W. Fourth St. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5117 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R.1I. 31 W. ist St, Charlotte, N.C. 


SEABOARD 
Air Line Railway 


ANNOUNCES 


Winter Excursion Rates 


To 
FLORIDA POINTS 


and 
HAVANA CUBA 


Tickets on sale Oetober Ist; 1922, to April 30th, 1923, 
with final limit to June 15th, 1923. 

Important Winter schedules effective November 
12th, 1922, with through sleeping car lines to Florida’s 
East and West Coast Resorts. 

For further information, Pullman reservations, etc., 
eall on nearest Ticket Agent or address 


E. W. LONG, 


Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND . 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY. Inc 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Siasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Keeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
1. AWRENCE, MASS 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL. RHODE ISLAND 

Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

sia. the latest invention in Sad- 

acing Phere, dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 

chines. Manufacturers of al] kinds of 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
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JNO. L. ROBINSON & CO. 
COTTON 


Home Office—Memphis, Tenn. 
COTTON BRANDED “BIG BOY” 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT, Agents 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc. |. JONES 


C. I. JONES & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Salisbury, N. C. 


H. N. FAIRLEY 
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Cotton Notes 


The Week’s Cotton Trade. 

Heavy liquidation during the week 
ending March 23 forced cotton 
prices to declines ranging from one 
cent to 1 1-2 cent per pound from 
the high levels reached on March 14. 
The selling was attributed to taking 
of profits by longs together with 
less active demand for spot cotton. 
The final closing price for May was 
d0.10c as compared with the high on 
March 14 of 31.59c, The closing aver- 
age price for Middling cotton in 10 
markets on March 23 was 29.97¢ per 


bales for the corresponding week 
last vear. 

Certificated stock at New York on 
March 23 was 44,572 bales, and at 
New Orleans, 13,156 bales. Total 
stocks all kinds at New York, 55,296 
bales, and at New Orleans 169,038 
bales, 


New York future contracts closed 
March 23: Mav 30.10c, July 29.25¢, 
October 25.67, December 25.10, Janu- 
ary 24.88. New Orleans closed: .May 
29.42c, July 29.11, October 25.17, De- 
cember 24.73, January 24.48. New 
Orleans spot cotton 30.00e per pound. 


pound, as compared with 30.74c the 
previous week. Reports continue to 1923 1922 

indicate a healthy condition in the Bales _ Bales 
dry goods trade. 9,095,088 4,511,050 


We Try to Represent the Best Shippers in the Cotton Beit 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


Port receipts .... 


Incorporated ) iS Port stocks ..... 663,456 1,034,586 
On March 20 the Bureau of the [Interior recéipts 6,768,193 6,040,170 
COTTON Lensus issued its final ginning 8.931.007 8,057,239 
GREENVILLE, &. C. which Northern spinners 
was 9,729,048 bales. This figure was takings ........ 1,875,165 1,730,785 
Branch Offices In the Carolinas and Georgia in line with the trade expectations gouthern spinners f 

and had no effect on the market sen- takings _ 55 

‘ Se 3,556,14 819,12 
Williams, Smithwick & Co. Ridgely D. Park] {iment. gs 096,143 2,819,124 


Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


COTTON 


Spindles in Spartanburg. 


firme. 


Exports showed some falling Spartanburg, 8S. C.—There were 
E ARKANSAS BENDERS | 
MISSISSIPP! STAPLES week and for the same period last cotton mills in Spartanburg county 
Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone Local Phone 6436 | S@280n. On the whole, however, the during (he first two months of 1923, 
has undergone no change public by the Sperantbur r 
ange. g Chamber 
8. B. WILSON & COMPANY Exports for the week amounted of Commeree. There also were 26,- 

) bales the previous week and 98,592 of the mills totalled 9,259. 

STAPLES AND BENDERS A SPECIALTY ? 
Arthur H. Fuller, Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


off as compared with the previous 942,692 spindles in operation in 34 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
strong statistical position of cotton according to a statement just made 
COTTON Lo 44,078 bales, compared with 98,962 018 looms in operation. Employers 
MEMPHIS, TENN. CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


, CHARLOTTE DOUBLE LOOP (HOOK) 
CARD BANDS 
LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 
| \; Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands Cotton Merchants 
| x When ordering card bands state make of card and size All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
| of doffer. With this information we guarantee correct fit, Types and Samples Sent on Request 
| \ both diameter and length, of any band for any make of * Phones: Main 5417—7705 Postal L. D. 
card. MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
| 44 arlotte, N. C. | 
. Box WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
: MISSISSIPP!, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ROBERTS, CARTER & COMPANY 


Shippers of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Cottons 
Ask your broker for ROBERTS Cotton, it pays 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE —— 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


104 S. Front Si. 
Memphis, Tenn., U. &. A. 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. , 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Cototn secant Aided by New Law. 


1923 


Washington. Plans for public 
hearings in connection with the pre- 
paration of tentative regulations un- 
der the provisions of the Fulmer 
cotton standards act, which goes in- 
to effect August 1, 1923, are being 
made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is charg- 
ed with administration of the leg- 
islation. 


The act prohibits the use of for- 
eign grade and staple standards for 
American cotton, and establishes 
the official standards of the United 
States as the sole standards in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. It al- 
so enables the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to interpret the official stand- 
ards by determining the classifica- 
tion of cotton submitted to him for 
this purpose and by the arbitration 
of disputes and to classification aris- 
ing out of commercial spot cotton 
transactions. A permissive arrange- 
ment for the licensing of classers by 
the Secretary of Agriculture is also 
provided with a view to facilitating 
shippers’ compliance with the low. 


Big economic savings are expect- 
ed to result from the operation of 
the new legislation, cotton growers, 
merchants and spinners generally 
expressing satisfaction over the en- 
actment of the ill. The law was 
framed with the hope of reducing 
the excessive waste in present me- 
thods of sampling cotton, and the 
expense of handling bales involved 
in these methods. 

“The operation of the act is ex- 
pected to elimimate much of the con- 
fusion as to grades and values of 
cotton that has resulted in the past 
from the use of foreign standards 
in the United States,” says W. R. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Meadows, in charge of the depart- 
ment’s Cotton Marketing Division. 
“With the American cotton business 
on uniform standards, cotton grow- 
ers hereafter should be able to ob- 
fain much larger advantages from 
the elassification of their cotton than 
has been possible in the past. The 
provision for licensed classers will 
enable growers to obtain the accur- 
ale classification of their cotton 
pior to sale. It is also thought that 
licensed public classers will under- 
take to furnish this service and that 


in many communities such arrange-' 


ments will be made with or without 
State co-opration.” 

Cotton merchants and spinners 
are reported to approve the act be- 
cause it provides more acceptable 
means for the arbitration of dis- 
putes, thus reducing losses from un- 
satisfactory shipments and unde- 
served reclamations. 


Philadelphia Belting Co. Opens High 
Point. Branch. 


Philadelphia Belting 
pany of Philadelphia, one 
oldest and largest concerns 
kind in the United States, has es- 
tablished a branch in High Point, 
N. C. Edwin J. Payne, who is well 
known in the Carolinas, after re- 
cent wide travel in this territory 
for his concern, will be in charge of 
the branch. 

The plant is located in the Hotel 
Arthur building and is fully equip- 
ped for service and repairs on all 
leather belts, the repair department 
being under the direction of a fac- 
tory expert. The High Point branch 
will serve the entire South, carrying 
in stock a full and complete line of 
this celebrated belting. 


The com- 
of the 


of its 


AUGUSTA ATHENS 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Cotton Factors in the World 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


B. T. Lowe 


Established 1894 


L. G. DOUGHTY & COMPANY 
DOMESTIC—COTTON MERCHANTS—EXPORT 
AUGUSTA, GA. 

North Georgia Cotton a Specialty 
Cable Address “LYNDOUGH,” Augusta 


Thos. Barrett, Jr. 


A. H. JARECKY & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 
NORTH GEORGIA INCH TO INCH AND ONE-SIXTEENTH 


Washigton, Ga. Elberton, Ga. Toccoa, Ga. Augusta, Ga. 
O’DOWD & LYETH 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
North Georgia Cotton Low Grades Long Staples 


Codes—Shepperson 78 and 81 


BARNWELL BROTHERS 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Shippers——-COTTON——_ Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 


BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


Mississipp! Delta Cotton 
Extra Staples a Speclaity 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Beizonia, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 


Clarnxsdale, Miss. S. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 


DODSON & MOONEY 


COTTON 
Delta Staples and Benders Our Cotton Merchants 
Cons Domestic—Export 
able ress: “Sellers” BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Codes: Shepperson’s 7881 
Meyer’s 39th Main Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. J. Murff 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


E. C. Sledge 
H. J. MURFF & CO. 


THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Meridian, Miss. Delta Staples and Benders 
Handlers of Mississippi CLARKSDALE, MISS. 
Cotton 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


bi 
STAPLE 
Ww 
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Let Us Quote You 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


| LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


will do to supplement this shortage. 


are still plentiful and very cheap 


Full 1°. to commercial! 1 1-8’ cottons are extremely scarce, can be now had 
only at wide premiums and shortly may 
It will be worth the while of mills using these lengths to consider what they 


be unattainable. 


We suggest the purchase 1 3-16" cottons by those who can use them, for they 


COKER COTTON COMPANY, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. 
Loca! Phone 821 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
WILLIAMSON, INMAN & STRIBLING 


MOREHEAD JONES 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 
(Incorporated ) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CoO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 

Postal Phone 


Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


191% East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamiim Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Loca: and Postal Phones 
Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 
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New York.—Buving was less ac- 
tive in the cotton goods market last 
week, but prices continued firm in 
first hands. There were reports of 
slight concessions in second hands 
from the higher prices on some 
print cloth constructions and sheet- 
ines. Finished goods were very 
strong, with prices showing a tend- 
ency to stiffen. The demand for 
wash godds in novelty designs and 
colorings is very strong and this 
branch of the trade is enjoying a 
very active business. 

Many merchants believe that with 
the rising production costs being ex- 
perienced at the mills, that good 
prices will move up still further. 
The slight reaction im cotton prices 
has not vet affected cotton goods 
quotations. The wage situation in 
New England is continuing as a dis- 
tributing factor in the industry 
there and is reflected in the mar- 
kets on account of the uncertainty 
as to what will develop over the 
new wage demands. 

In the jobbing trade, business is 
reported as active and steady. An 
active business is being done in 
wash goods in novelty and fancy 
printed goods. Domestic goods are 
selling well, although the volume of 
trade is reported as smaller than it 
was earlier in the season. Many 
jobbers have not bought well in ad- 
vance on staple goods, but having 
been showing more interest lately 
and many of them are preparing to 
cover their needs through Septem- 
ber. 

As the week closed, the cloth 
markets were somewhat easier as a 
result of the lower cotton markets. 
New England mills are not anxious 
lo sell until the wage question is 
settled. 

In print cloths it was stated that 
second hand sales, were made on a 
basis of 11 1-8 cent for 38 41-2 inch 
64x60s, and some sales of 68x72s, at 
12 1-2c. They were not important 
enough to influence any general buy- 
ing. It was possible to pick up odd 
lots. at concessions from second 
hands and in some instances from 
mills. The fact that sales were so 
light was stated to be due to the un- 
certainty of the course of cotton. 


In most quarters there was a decid- 
ed reluctance toward quoting lower 
figures so that in a measure, cur- 
rent lists are nominal, 

Some of the converting styles were 
easier because of growing pressure 
to sell on the part of some up- 
town factors. Some pongees could 
be had at concessions of a cent a 
yar dfrom the extreme top and in- 
stances were cited of some of the 
sateens being obtainable now at 
slightly lower figures. 


Tire fabric sales have been fewer 
during the past few days than ear- 
lier in the month. Signs of greater 
caution are apparent in several 
quarters. Few new orders were 
placed into the period beyond June 
and July. As contracts must be 
placed soon into the second half of 
the year fabric mills are awaiting 
the disposition of buyers. Fabric 
sellers are not disposed to carry 
stock for the too conservative ele- 
ments in the tire trade. 

In sheeting lines trade seemed 
very quiet. It was possible to buy 
40-inch 3.858 at 17 1-4c, and 4.25s, at 
i2s in small lots from second hands. 

Closing prices current in primary 
markets are as follows: Print cloths, 
28-inch 64x64s, 8 3-4 cents: 64x60s, 
8 1-2 cents: 38 1-2 inch 64x64s, it 
3-4 cents; brown sheetings, south- 
ern standards, t6 12 cents; denims, 
220s, 25 cents and 26 cents: tick- 
ings 30 cents; prints 11 eents; staple 
ginghams, 19 cents: dress ginghams. 
21 1-2 cents and 24 cents. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAS8RICS 


2525 N. Second St, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, 8. C. 


A. N. MEANS 


COTTON 
ALL KINDS OF STAPLE AND 
SHORT COTTON 
Bell and Postal Phones 
Gastonia, N. C. 


HAMBLEY & CO. 
Spot Cotton Brokers 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
COTTON 
All Grades—Long and Short 
Staples 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


COT 


persona! attention. 


4 W. Third St. Room 209. 


MOSS & FERGUSON 


New York 


We offer to the mills and the trade as well as the general public a most 
complete, up-to-date and reliable cotton brokerage service. 
Write for market letter or phone us for latest quotations 
and news on the market which will be gladly furnished gratis. 


A. A. HAUGHTON 


Cotton Commission Broker 


TON 


All orders given 


Phone 4384 
L. D. Phone 9993 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincointon, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. O. 


AGENCIES: 


L ~ 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N. C. 


Atlanta, Ga.: Bilberton, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Wilson, N. C.; Nerfolk, Va.; Dallas, Texas: Milan, Italy. 


Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; Toccoa, Ga.; 
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Philadelphia, Pa—vThere was a 
larger business in cotton yarns dur- 
ing the week. Inquiry was broader 
and covered larger lots and the mar- 
ket as a whole was more encourag- 
ing. There was a better demand for 


carded numbers and the coarser 
counts in single combed vyarns. 
Prices were moved up again and 


spinners remained very firm in their 


ideas. Mills generally are well sold 
ahead and will not consider lower 
prics. Yarns for prompt and spot 


delivery are being held at 
mium., 

Carpet yarns stiffened again dur- 
ing the week. Spinners asked 47 to 
48 cents for three-ply 8s. There was 
an active demand for two-ply card- 
ed 20s to 30s warps, skeins and 
tubes. Carded knitting varns, under 
a better demand for hosiery and un- 
derwear mills, have again moved up. 
The best demand for hosiery yarns 
came from Southern mills, it was re- 
ported here. Some mills have sold 
up on these yarns through June and 
July and May delivery is about as 
early as can be secured from any of 
the mills. 

There was a better inquiry for 
combed peeler yarn, knitters, weav- 
ers and mercerizers feeling out the 
market and showing more interest 
than for some time past. No large 
sales were reported, but combed 
yarns were reported as being in a 
somewhat improved position, al- 
though they are yet less active than 
carded yarns. Mercerizing yarns 
have been marked up considerably 
during the past ten days, but for- 
ther advances are expected, as prices 
on 30s and 80s two-ply have been at 
a standstill for a long while and are 
not in line with other yarns, In ad- 
dition, while no large buying move- 
ment has developed, there has been 
a better movement in these yarns 
within the past week. 

The yarn trade is much more con- 
fident and the situation is regard- 
ed as having shown marked im- 
provement during the present 
month. Buyers have apparently 
found ‘that their persistent efforts 
to secure lower prices have been un- 
availing and they are showing a dis- 
position to buy at the higher prices. 


a pre- 


The following quotations were re- 
garded as average values here: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
10s 


53 abd 
61 
74 
85 ak&6 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
Carpet— 


SUUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The Yarn Market 


Tinged Insulating Yarns 


10s, 1-ply and 2-ply 45 a46 
26s, 2-ply 60 aél 
Duck Yarns 

3, 4 and 5-ply— 


20s 55 


Southern Single Chain Warps 
50 abl 
52 ab53 
Southern Single Skeins 
6s to 8s 45 a46 
52 153 
24s 55 ab6 
268 _. 57 abs 
Southern Frame Cones 
10s 46lLa 
12s ail 47 a 
22s in ad2 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
80 a. 
2-ply 60s set dad 1 00a 
2-ply 70s 1 10a... 
2-ply 80s 1 25al 27% 

Combed Peeler Cones 

14s . 57 a. 


Forty Million Spindles Active. 


Washington.—More cotton spindles 
were in place and the average num- 
ber operated was greater during 
February than in January, the Cen- 
sus Bureau announced in ifs cotton 
industry activity report. 

Active spindle hours for Febru- 
ary numbered 8,449.376.685 or an 
average of 227 for each spindle in 
place compared with 9,266,299,904 or 
an average of 249 for January. 

Spinning spindles in place Febru- 
ary 28 numbered 37,276,302 of which 
35,307,707 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with 37,225,449 in place and 35,240,- 
853 active in January. 

The average number of spindles 
operated during February numbered 
40,847,845, or at 109.6 per cent ca- 
pacity on a single shift basis com- 
pared with 40,008,203, or at 107.5 per 
cent capacity in January. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Frank W. Felsburg, Ind V.-Pres. 
D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
OWN MILL NAME WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


For Sale or Lease—Charlotte, N. C. Factory Building 


Substantial building. 50,000 square feet floor space. Wood floor on con- 
crete base. Heating radiation. Fronts on hard-surfaced road and main line 
Southern Ry., 1 1-2 miles from center of city. 5-acre lot. Additional land 
available at reasonable price. City water. Electric current. City labor 
available. No city taxes. Price only 1-4 original tost, or for lease on attrac- 
tive basis for term of years. For full information address 


E. C. Griffith Co., Desk C, Charlotte, N. C. 


Vv 
SPINNING 
WING SPECAALASTS 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


Philadelphia Providence Chicago 


COTTON YARNS | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING anv KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Charlotte 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND (MPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton Wanted. EY EA 
Several good Draper Loom fix- Would like to hear from parties 
BLEACHING OIL ANTISTAIN ers to work on new looms just having to lease 15,000 to 20,000 
| ts Walt Misletene started up. Good wages. Apply square feet of floor space with 
: Aragon Millis, Aragon, Ga. power, etc. Could also use some 
| CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS y cotton mill machinery if included 
| HYDROSULPHITE MONOPOLE OIL terms, etc. Address, Manufactur- 
For Stripping and Dis- Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 ag Mill Address care Southern Textile Bulle- 
| charge Printing Southern Textile Bulletin. 
| LEVULINE SCROOPING COMPOUND 
To soften Sulphur For Silk and ‘0 ale Malin Wanted. 
| ond 25 H 8 head Wanted two first-class card 
12” lap W hitin Gombers. grinders, H. & B. Cards. Good job 
4 Sliver and Ribbon lap ma- and nothing but first-class men 
chines. need apply. Address Box 843, 


Macon. Ga. 


10x15 Woonsocket Int. 


TS ° T ] C 5,000 Draper No. 2, 7% Stroke Loom Fixers. 
. ; U. S. Ring raveier oO. new warp bobbins. Can use 2 good Draper loom 


3,000 Whitin medium 6% stroke fixers at $29.75 per week: 57 looms 
159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. warp bobbins. on 4 harness. Box 216, Vernon, 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 25,000 4x5 Wood Spools. Conn. 
2,000 34%x5 Wood Spools. 
Textile Machinery Exchange, 
Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative Box 1355 ; Night Superintendent. 
P. O. Box 792 . ee GREENVILLE, S. C. Wanted — Superintendent for 
WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL night line. Must have experience 
| on numbered duck and wide 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which had 32 years experience solving water | J sheetings. (ood proposition for 
— right man. Give reference with 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 6 Wek application. Aragon Mills, Ara- 
Richmond, Va. gon, Ga. 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


CARD BANDS 


Spinning Twisher Spooler 
Bands 
Braids Tapes Cotton Rope 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


ORE 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use tas demon- 
strated that it is 


R | Durable — Economical 
mpie Lard an owes uo ons on eques 
for particulars of the 


HAMETZ & C)%e 


sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool. 
Twenty-Two Hudson Street, New YorR City. 
Soston Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO 
Woonsocket, Rhode isiand 


APS 


Thursday, March 29, 1923 


BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for levak months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of al) va- 
cancies in the position which he desires 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau. 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


| 


WANT position as overseer weaving 
Practical weaver of long experience 
who understands construction on wide 
variety of both white and colored gouds. 
Good references. Address No. 


ivi. 


WANT position as master ime hanic. 
Now employed, but wish larger job. 
Have had 20 years experience in ma- 
chine and mill shops, familiar with 
both steam and electric drive. Best of 
references as to character and abiiity. 
Address No. 3758. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Am 
practical carder, comber and spinner. 
Thoroughly understand combed hosiery 
and warp yarns. Finished on tubes or 
skeins. Capable of handling superin- 
tendents job. Best of references show - 
ing character, ability and experiences. 
Address No. 3759. 


WANT position as weaver or second hand 
in large room. Prefer white work. Am 
practical man and have long experience 
in good milis. Good manager of help, 
good habits. Excellent references. No. 
3760. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Good man of long ex- 
perience. Can come on short , notice. 
Good references. Address No. 3761. 


WANT position as carder in large room. 
I can furnish references from 4 number 
of the best mill men in the South, 
showing an excellent record in every 
respect. Address No. 3762. 


WANT position as supt. or weaver. 
Have had 12 years experience as over- 
seer weaving, 4 years as superintendent. 
Prefer mill in Charlotte territory. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3765. 


TANT position in mill office. Exper 

been bookkeeper, office manager and 
ali around mill office man. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3766. 


Ww N osition as superintendent of 

bao mill, North Carolina preferred. 
Have had 10 years experience 4s over- 
seer on preserft job. Fully capable of 
handling large mill. Best of references 
from leading mill officials. Address 
No. 3767. 


WANT position 
small yarn mill, 


as superintendent of 
overseer spinning oF 
master mechanic. Long experience in 
all departments of mill and am practi- 
eal and efficient man. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3765. 


iti ; ic 

NT position as master mechan 
in boiler and machine 
rooms, expert on both steam and elec- 


tric drive. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress 3769. 
TANT position as superintenden 
Geet weaving. Long experience in 
good milis, on wide variety of fabrics. 
Hard worker, good manager of help 
and can give fine references. Address 


No. 37738. 


; osition as carder and spinner, OF 

bao "Have had 25 years as such. 6 
years in one mill as overseer. Can give 
excellent references from present em- 
ployers. Address No. 3771. 


ition as mechanic or electric- 

where there is good opportunity for ~ 

vancement. Can furnish excellent ~ ot 

erences from superintendent and chie 

engineer where now employed. Address 
No. 3773. 


T position as carder or spinner. 

experience, also graduate of I. 

S course. Best of references. Address 
No. 3774. 


T position as carder. Now holding 
ages « place in 30,000 spindle mill. 
Am 42 years old, strictly sober, good 
manager of help and can get good pro- 


tion. BExperienced on all numbers 
yes 4s to 30s also on waste yarns. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3776. 
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WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
would take carding and spinning. Now 
with mill on chambrays. My experi- 
ence covers long ter mof years, both as 


second hand and overseer. Excellent 
references. Address No. 3777. 

WANT position as carder, spinner, of 
overseer spooling, winding, warping. 


Can furnish excellent references to 
show ability, experience and character. 
Address No. 8778. 


WANT position as 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 12 

years as overseer spinning, spooling, 
warping and twisting. Now employed 
as carder, and am giving satisfaction, 
but wish larger place. Graduate I. C. 
S. course. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3779. , 


FIRST CLASS ROLLER coverer wants 
to change. Married, middie aged, best 
of references. Address No. 3750. 


WANT position or 
colored 


as superintendent 
overseer weaving, white or 
owrk, plain and fancy weaves. Excel- 
lent weaver, good manager of help. 
Fine references. Address No. 3782. 


— 


WANT position as superintendent. First 
c.ass man, 36 years in mill, held last 
job as superintendent in large mi!! for 
5 years. Have been overseer for 15 
years, superintendent for 5. Experi- 
enced carder, spinner and weaver. Can 
handle any kind of mill on white goods. 
Address No. 3785. 


WANT position as supt. on colored. or 
plain or fancy goods, or assistant supt. 
in large mill. Wou!d consider place as 
overseer weaving at room with more 
than 1,000 looms. 20 years in weaving, 
excellent references. Address No. 3787. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. On 


present job for 4 years. Long experi- 


ence. Age 38, married, have family of 
mill help. Fine references. Address 
No. 3788. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Many years experience in both 
departments and am thoroughly trained 
and practical man. Best of references. 
Address No, 3802. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
would take second hand in large room. 
Now employed as overseer. Satisfac- 
tory references as to past record. Ad- 
dress No. 3803. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take assistants place. Want 
mili on colored work, experienced on all 
kinds of colored goods, age 39, married 


and can give good references. Address 
No. 3804. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 


ean furnish excel.ent references. 


Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 


seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, l. C. 8. grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 


Age 30, married, no bad habits. 


Good 
references. Address No. 35806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get resuits, either yarn or weave 
mill. Best of references. Address No, 
3807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
o/, 12 years as overseer. First 


class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
Overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
milis in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantitr at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as shipping clerk or gen- 
eral office man in good mill. Experi- 
enced shipping clerk, pay roll and gen- 
eral office man. Have spent 10 years in 
mill. Age 26, settled and sober. Excel- 
lent references. Address No. 3789. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Ex- 
cellent record over long term of years, 


class references. Address No. 
790. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
second hand in large room. Experi- 
enced on many lines of goods, practical 
man, good worker and of good habits. 
References. Address No. 3791. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
Spinning, or both. Best of references 


show character and ability. Address 
No. 3792. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, ace 
42, 12 years as overseer, experienced on 
plain twills and ducks. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3793. 


a 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
giving satisfaction, but wish to change. 
Excellent references to show experience 
and ability. Address No. 3794. 


WANT position 


as superintendent of 


weave mill. Long experience and am 
first class man. References to show 
character and ability. Address No. 
3796. 


WANT position as overseer carding of 
spenning. Have had 8 years as overseer 
age 35, married and can give good ref- 
erences. Address No, 3795. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
earder and spinner. Can furnish ref- 
erences to show an excellent past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3796. 


WANT position as supt. Now employed 
in large weave mill and giving satisfac- 
tion, but wish to change for good rea- 


son. Best of references. Address No. 
3797. 


supt. of small yarn 
mill, or carder on large mill. Have 
been supt. for $ years and always gave 
satisfaction. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3798. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Am 
practical man whose experience has 
been long and varied and can get qual- 
ity and quantity production. Fine ref- 
erences. Address No. 3799. 


WANT position as superintendent, weave 
mill on colored goods preferred. Have 
long record of successful service. Can 
take stock in good mill. Highest class 
references. Address No. 3800. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man with long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. Can furnish excel- 
lent references showing character and 
ability. Address No. 3301. 


WANT. position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night, but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 


Superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 


mill shops both steam electrig 
ave. References. Address No. 3813- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 


miil men as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding 


Good man, now employed, but wish bet- 
ter 


~ 


position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 


tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3518. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. 


WANT position as 
manager of yarn 


superintendent or 
or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. Good 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 


dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reiable man, good manager of 
help. A-1l references. Address No. 
3822. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter: long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3823. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 


carder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
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larger place. Good references. Address 


No, 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 


employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. HEMxcellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
traveling salesman. Experienced mill 
man and can give excellent references. 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any miil needing first 
Class man, Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 


fully competent to handle large job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3529 

WANT position as overseer carding or 
Spinning, or superintendent. Practicai 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as 


Superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
~! references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. 
familiar with «tnese 
am well qualified 
room or a mili. 
Character and 
$832, 


Thoroughly 
departments and 
to handle either a 
Good references as to 
ability. Address No. 


W ANT position as superintendent of mil! 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. .Now employed as super - 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
308 hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
"eason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833. 


WANT position 


as superintendent 


oversee carding. Long experience as 
oth and « an get good production at 
low cost. Would like to 


correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834. 


WANT position as overseer 
Good worker of long e 
ber of good mills. 


of carding. 
xperience in num- 
First class refer- 


ences to show as 
tong past record. Address 
WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer carding and spinning. 
employed, but wish larger piace. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 


faction in every way Go 
od refere 
Address No. 3836. 


Now 


WANT position as Superintendent or 

manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any Class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
executive. Excellent references 
roam reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as 


overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
encoes, 


Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had Over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 

in the South. Married, have family, re- 

ligious worker, good manager of help. 

Can give excellent list of references 

Address No. 3839. 


WANT position as superintendent prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed ag assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 


tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Bxcellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


- 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 


ences to show a fine record. d 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 


—_ Best of references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such, but want better job. 
Good weaver as well as superintendent 
and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carmler 
Now employed as supcrin- 
Long experience as both over- 


et 
Address No. 2844. 


or spinner. 
tendent. 


seer and superintendent and can 
satisfactory results. 


4 
| 
- 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AUDITORS: 
Scott, Charniey and Co. 
Geo. H. Adams Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & 
ARCHITECTS 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. Industries, Ine. 
BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BALLERS 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
BALING PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
John B. Young. 


Haasiacher. 
MILL ENGINEERG— 


Bank of Charleston 
Charleston Co. 
rieston rus o. 
AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

T. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Morse 

M HEA 
Stee! Corp. 
MS (All Stee 
Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 

Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT 

ink-Belt Comp 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link- Se, co 
|. . 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Klipstein = 

nal n 
& Hassiacher Chem. 

Seyde! 

n, Ha 
Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
LTinG— 
Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 

Flexible Stee! Lacing Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

BELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 

sENCH BA 
n’s, avid, 
BENCH EGS, PRESSED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 
BOBBINS— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Co. 

n Mfg. Co. 

Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

The Dana &., Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXES— 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 

Wits Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 

Wilits Veneer Co. 

tlanta ru 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell! Machine Co. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 

Edge Moor Iron Co. 
BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 

Edge Moor Iron Works 
BRETON MINERAL OIL— 

Borne, Scrymser Company. 
CALCULATING MACHINES 


ical Co. 
Chem 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
CALENDARS 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
CARDS— 


Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD BANDS 

Arthur S&S. Brown Mfg. Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. § 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Aikali Works, inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES .- 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Lid. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. Entwistle Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANT S&-- 
Catlin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Caiculating Machine C ». 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
International Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkall Works, 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Ridiey, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Pauison-Linkroum & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES—- 
American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Ce. 
CONE BELTS 
Arthur S. Brown Co. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CUOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Hambley & Co. 
Cc. F. Jones & Co., 
Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Wilkins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Coker Cotton Co. 
H. Wolfe & Co. 
Johnson & Howle. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Tanner & Jones. 


Inc. 


Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Eblin & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son. ae 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsvilie Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Arabo! ee Co 
Bosson & Lane. 
Kiipstein & Co., A, 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine orks. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

T. B., Sons Co. 


Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Universal! 
DOORS. 8ST 

Lupton’s, David, Sone Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing 


Winding Ce. 
EEL— 


Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tothurst Machine Worke. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & ns, Inc. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. i. du Pone de Nemours & Co., Ino. 
Klipstein Co., A. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Seyde! Chemica! Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemica! Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & 
Bouligny, R. H., 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Ce. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 


Link- Belt Company: 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC 
J. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
———Gee Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FENCES— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Weod’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mig: Co. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXi!BLE— 
Link. Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka tron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Company. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. &., & Son Co. 
GRI BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
Brown-St.-Onge Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. * 
HARNESS TWINE— “ 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION.- 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Pearks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KIERS 
Wim. Allen Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 
Fiexible Stee! Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymeer & Co. 


Masury-Young Co. 
N. Y. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 

U. S. Oll Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours @ Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 
See Architects. 
MILL. CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTIN 
See Electric Lighting 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Ger Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours @ Co., ine. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
oy, B. &., & Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

U. S. Ol Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Atlantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 

Co. 

|. Gu Pont de Nemours & 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


= 
| | 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
ELEVATORS— 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP 
CRANES— 
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PATENTS— E. F. Drew & Co. TWISTING MACHINERY— WASTE PRESSES 
Siggers & Sigge Hawley’s Laboratories Draper Corporation. Economy Baler Co. 
PERBORATE OF SODA United Chemical Products Co. Saco-Lowel! Shops. WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Roessier & Hassiacher » Chemical Co. John P. Marston Co. Whitin Machine Works. Link-Belt Company 
PICKERS, LEATHER— H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. UNDERWEAR MACHINES— WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. A. Klipstein & Co. Merrow Machine Co. Arabol Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— Seyde! Chemical Co., The VENTILATING APPARATUS— Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. Stein, Hall & Co. American Molstening Co. Bosseon & Lane. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— Jacques, Wolf & Co. Carrier Engineering Corporation. Marston, John P. 
Grinnell Co. SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— J. N. McCausland and Co. Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. Link-Belt Company. Parks-Cramer Co. Metz, H. A 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) Morse Chain Company. Toithurst Machine Works. Newport Chemical Works. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. SKEWERS— WARPERS— Seydel Chemical Co., The 
PNEUWAY CLEANER— U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. Jacques, Wolf & Co 
R. P. Sweeny Courtney, ee # _—_ S., Co. Draper Corporation. WATER WHEELS— 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— Jordan . Entwistle Co. Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Compan Walter L. Parker Co. WARP DRESSING— WELL DRILLING— 
POWER TRANSMISSION David Brown Co. Drake Corporatien. wittines Pump & Well Co. 
MACHINERY— SKYLIGHTS SEPARATORS— DERS— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. J. N. McCausland and Co. WARP STOP MOTION— ba oo Lowell Shops. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— Draper Corp. Universal Winding Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. WINDOWS— 
Morse hain ompany. rnold, ofiman an Atlantic Paint an arnish orks, Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Products Corp. Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. AND SASH, 
PREPARATORY MA RP TYING MACHINERY— ; 
(COTTON)— Besson & Co. E Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Jacques Wolf & Co. WASHING POWDERS— WHIZZERS— 
Whitin Machine Worke. Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. Poland Soap Works. Toihurst Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— Seyde! Chemical Co., Th WASHERS (FIBRE)— YARNS— 
Whitin Machine Works. SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— Rogers Fibre Co. Florsheim, H. A. 
PRESSES Saco- Lowell American Vulcanized Fibre Co. Gray-Separk Mills. 
Economy Baler Co. SLASHER HOODS— WASTE BINS, STEEL— Erwin Yarn Agency. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON— R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. Lupton’s, David, Sons Co Paulson, Linkroum 4& Co. 
- Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. McCausland, J. N., & Co. WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— Mauney-Steele Company. 
PUMPS— SOAP Saco Lowell Shops. YARN PRESSE 
(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) Arabol Mfg. Co. Whitin Machine Works. Economy Baler Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Poland Soap Works. 
QUILLER mica 
Universal Winding Co. United Chemical Products Co. Coc er Machine an Fo ry 
Whitin Machine Works. SOFTENERS— k d und Company 
QUILL CLEANERS— Borne, Scrymeer Co. Gastonia, N. C, 
Terrell Machine Co. SOLOZON 
RING TRAVELERS— _ foessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. BUILDERS OF TEXTI 
National Ring Traveler Co. INDL 
RING SPINNING LE MACHINERY 
Whitin Machine orks. aco-L.owe ops. 
Southern Piver Oo. Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 


U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros, 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 

RECEPTACLES 
Economy Baler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROOF ING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

T- B., Sons Co. 

ROVING ‘CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vu'canized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach_ae Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

SADDLES~ 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SALT— 

Myles Sait 

SANITARY EQUI NT— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sone Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 

Midiand.Chemical Laboratories. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL ST'TCH MACHIN 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
. N. MeCausiand & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHU 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
David Brown Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Coe. 
Draper Corporation. 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Allen, Charlies R. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
A. E. Staley Mf 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 
John B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
hie Dana §&.. Co. 
Jordan fg. Co. 
Walter L. Co. 
—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AN EDGINGS— 
John B. Youn 
American Textile Bandin 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BEL T— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe , 
Tolhurst achine Works. 
. B., Sons Co. 


Vogel, Jos. Co. 

CABINETS AND STANDS, 
s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 

Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


SPECIALTIES 


Warp Splitting Machines 
and Splitters 


Warp Coilers 
Machines 


Dye House Ballers. 


Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short 
Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


hain Beamers 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister 8t., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Carolina Soluble 
Pineole Disinfectant 


run through humidifying systems 
keeps down Flu. 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 


Charlotte, N. C. 


We sell the best. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST ADVERTISERS 


Adans, Geo. H. Co., 11 West 4th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

, Cnas. R., Charieston, 8S. C. 
Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohlo. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 


Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Arnoid Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. |. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R. I 


Atiazta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Building, 
Boston, Mase. 

Bank of Charleston, Charleston, 8S. C. 

Arthur 8. Brown, Tilton, N 

Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 5. C. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South SBt., 
York. 

Bouligny, R. H.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, IL. 

Baltimore Belting Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co., 
boro, N. C. 

Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L 

Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 


New 


Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 


Greens- 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Spectalty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Charleston Security Co., Charleston, 8. C. 
Charleston Trust Co., Charleston, 8S. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 


£0. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 


Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 8. C. 

Corn Yroducts Refining Co., New York. 

Courtney Co., Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 


N. C. 
Collins Bros. 
R. I 


Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St., 
Phiiadelphia. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey. City, 


N. J. 
Draper, 11 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

BH. F. Drew & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, 

Economy Baler Co., ann Arbor, Mich. 

Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


fass. 
T. Cy, Entwistle Co., Lowell. Mass. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, ne 
Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., 
York. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


New 


Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 


Leather Corporation, Kingsport 

enn. 

Graton and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Garland Mfg. Co., Saco., Me. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


Grinnell Co.., Providence, R. I. 

Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

Hart Products Corp., 44 E. 52nd St., New 
York. 

Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hesslein & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 

York 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 

St.. Boston. Mass. 


Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R..I. 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8. C. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Il. 

York 
Cc. F. Jones & Co., 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Internationa! Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 

"A. 

Jennings, Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 


Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
York. 

Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


Edward R. Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 
York 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 

J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 

Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass 

Link-Belt Company, 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, 


Lupton, David, Sons., ne., Philadelphia. 


Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bidg., New | 


Orleans, La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. IL. 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Avé., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

J. N. McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson S8t., New 
York. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Wool- 

worth Bidg., New York. 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro, 
Mass. 
National Lead Co., New York. 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


R. 
ie Aniline & Chemical Co., New 


rk. 

N. C. Reed Co., High Point, N. C. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan St., Chicago. 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Nicetown, Philadel- 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard 8St., owey & Finch Co., 622 Fifth Ave., New 


Walter L. 
Pawtucket 


R. 


Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 
Watts and Co., 
New York. 


Ridley 


I, 


New York. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchbu 

Parker Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Ring Co., 


Falis, R. I 


tucket, R. 


ass. 


Warp Equipment Co., 


Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 


Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 


Roy & Sons Co., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. 


Sixth Ave., New York. 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 


S K F Industries, Inc., New 
Scott, Charniley and Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


ork. 


Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. C 


Seydel Chemica! Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8. C 


Shambow Shuttie Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Novelty Co.. Hartsville, S. C. 
Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Machinery Co., Green- 


Southern 
Southern 
Southern 

ville, 8. 


Southern 
N 


Southern 
N. C 


Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 
‘Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. 
Sydnor Pump & Well 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hall & Co., New York City. 


Stein, 
R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 8. 


E., Decatur, Il. 


, Mass. 


Centra) 


44 Leonard St.. 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 


Co., Richmond, Va. 


ork. 

Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Chariotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Tripod Paint Co., 68 Broad St., At 
lanta, Ga. 
Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 


& Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St.. 
Providence, R. L. 
U. Oil Co., Providence, R. 1. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 
Vogei Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
—_—WwW— 
Wilson, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Boston, Mass 
Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. C 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. d. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg. 
Pa. 
Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg. Co., 71° 
Lincoln Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
Mass. 


ville, Mass. 
Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
B. Young, Lawndale, Philadelphia, 
&. 


Sizings 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Size of the South 


(Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
8. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


QUR SPINNING RINGS--pouste Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL “HINERY REPAIRED 


use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 
12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. ©. 


| 240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for windiag SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 


804 bod Realty Building 
JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. W 


Swanson & McKean Sts. 
Philadelphia 


Southern Representative 
L. W. Kearns, P. O. Box 2032, Atlanta, Ga. 


Soluble Castor Oil 
(Turkey Red Oil) 


Guaranteed to be made from only pure Castor Oil, 
free from adulteration with other oils. 

We also give you a guarantee of total Fatty Matter | 
content aud accompany shipments with laboratory cer- 
tificate if desired. 


New York 


Bstablished 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oldest in Years Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas Progressive in Methods 
‘Service’? Our Motto 


All kinds of 
Warp Dressing, Finishing Materials, Soaps 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us 


Morehead 


—Backte Boller Boiler 
SYSTEM Capacity 


Because the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System drains 
steam heated apparatus and returns the condensation di- 
rect to boilers at its original high temperature you are 
assured greater boiler capacity and lower full costs. We 
will gladly tell you about the savings you may expect. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
DETROIT, Michigan 


Bigger 


Dept. T 
(67) 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 


line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Buliding 


Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadeiphia Montrea! 
Pittsburgh 

oston t. Louls 
New York San Francisco 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


| 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 4 


Our Southern Repair Shop in Charlotte 
is under the direction of Mr. W. E. Harvell 
who has had twenty years experience with 
us In rewinding lickerins and reclothing 
top flats. 

Before Mr. Harvell took charge of this 
shop he served several years as an erector 
of Saco-Lowell cards. 

His men have been trained carefully and 
have also had years of experience. 

Such experience does count and we want 
to give you the benefit of this experience 
by rewinding your lickerins and reclothing 
your flats. 

We rewind all makes of lickerins and 
reclothe all makes of flats. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom ts built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 


now be supplied with @ither shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


| WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


PATERSON OFFICE 
+ H. MAYES 


5602 COLT BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PATERSON, N. J 


pulley. 


ORDINARY RUSSET BELTING 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ USE. 
This RUSSET belt has but 78% 
pulley contact at the end of 30 
days, running over a smooth flat 


STUDY BELT SURFACES 


The ability of a belt to transmit pow 
er is directly proportional to its pulley 
contact. 


Therefore, this russet belt cannot 
transmit more than 78% as much 
power as SLIP-NOT. 


SLIP-NOT belting will transmit from 
20 to 40% more h.p. under the same 
conditions than ordinary leather 
belting, with less slip and stretch. 

Ask us more about SLIP-NOT belt- 


ing. We will be glad to send you our 
booklet upon request. 


GRANT LEATHER CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


(Stock in Spartanburg, S. C.) 


SLIP-NOT BELTINGS 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ USE. 
This SLIP-NOT belt has almost 
100% pulley contact after the 
same test AND IT HAD THAT 

FROM THE FIRST DAY. 
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